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HE success gained between Contalmaison and 
Longueval last Friday (the 14th) marks a 
critical stage in the history of Kitchener's 

Army. By following up its original blow at an interval 
of less than a fortnight with another equally heavy and 
equally effective, it has definitely acquired a status 
which it had not won before in the eyes either of our 
enemies or of our Allies. No one any longer can doubt 
that as a military instrument it now takes equal rank 
with any army in Europe. As a result of its new advance 
—which has been fully maintained with quite insignifi- 
cant exceptions—the British gains in the joint offensive 
are equal to those of the French, though they have been 
won at greater cost and against greater odds. An 
additional ground for satisfaction is the light which the 
fighting of the last three weeks has thrown on the feeling 
of the Army. Amongst the thousands of wounded who 
have been brought back to England there is an air of 
confidence and enthusiasm, with a freely-expressed 
anxiety to return to the trenches as soon as possible, 
which is markedly different from the spirit of dogged 
patience which we were accustomed to find in those who 
came back during the long wait of the past nine months. 
If the British Army ever had any doubts as to its own 
ability to drive the Germans facing it back to the Rhine, 
they seem to be gone now. 
* * * 


The fighting on the new British front during the week 
has been mainly a matter of resisting counter-attacks 
and regaining small areas of ground lost in Delville 
Wood and the neighbourhood of Longueval. On the 


adjoining French front, however, new gains have been 
made on both wings. The alternating pressure north 
and south of the Somme is distinctly reminiscent of the 
German procedure maintained throughout the Spring 
on the eastern and western banks of the Meuse. The 
tactical prospects of the Somme offensive are not very 
obvious. An attempt to occupy Peronne would probably 
be costly without serving any particular purpose. On 
the other hand a further substantial advance (by the 
British) towards Bapaume, by threatening to “ roll up” 
the German line between Albert and Arras, might lead 
to a quite considerable readjustment of fronts and 
evacuation of territory—considerable, that is to say, in 
comparison with any movement that has hitherto taken 
place on the Western front. But it may be assumed 
that for the time being the aims of Sir Douglas Haig and 
General Foch are not primarily tactical. 
* * * 


In the other main theatre of the war there are new 
and important Russian successes to record. For seven 
weeks now General Brussilov has been fighting without 
suffering anywhere an appreciable setback. Following 
on the victory whereby he extended the Lutsk salient 
fifty miles to the north, he has now directed a successful 
movement against the Austrians on the south side of the 
same salient, capturing, as usual, large numbers of 
prisoners and guns. This is the point at which the 
original advance began to threaten the whole of Eastern 
Galicia ; and if the new advance can be followed up it 
will not be long before the Austrian centre will have to 
give way. A new development further south is the 
penetration of the Carpathians through the Kirlibaba 
Pass near the Roumania frontier. The official com- 
muniqués are somewhat vague on this subject, but it 
appears that Russian cavalry are already in Hungary, 
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or rather Transylvania, and are pressing northwards 
with the object of securing both sides cs the Jablonica 
Pass, through which runs the important line of railway 
communication which on the eastern side of the moun- 
tains, at Delatyn, the Russians already control. 


* * * 


The mushroom agitation about Mesopotamia, which 
has been worked up entirely within the present month 
by that section of the Press which delights in “ stunts,” 
seems to us a peculiarly bad example of its kind. That 
there have been serious administrative failures in 
Mesopotamia and some very bad military mistakes, may 
be taken as certain. The worst breakdowns in the 
medical and supply services occurred last year; the 
worst generalship during the period (January to March, 
1916), when General Aylmer was in command. But all 
this and even the subsequent Lake expedition is now a 
long way behind us; Kut itself fell three months ago ; 
and for a longer period than that plenty of unofficial 
information has been available in this country from 
private letters and from wounded brought back, as to 
the principal matters now complained of. If it is urgent 
now for us to start crying over the spilt milk and selecting 
the scapegoats, it is not a whit more urgent than it was 
for several months before the sensational Press took it 
up. On the other hand, there is good reason now for 
reticence because preparations are in full swing to 
renew the fighting when the weather cools. The Prime 
Minister accordingly informed Parliament this week 
that the General Staff were against laying papers on the 
subject, and deprecated its immediate discussion. The 
Press concerned retorted by treating his statement 
about the General Staff as an untruth, and clamouring 
louder than ever. On Thursday Mr. Asquith announced 
the Government’s proposal so set up two separate 
Committees to enquire into the Dardanelles and Mesopo- 
tamian campaigns respectively. But the Committees 
are to sit in secret, which was not quite what the 
clamourers wanted ; for it will provide neither scandals 
nor scapegoats. In the circumstances, however, Sir 
Edward Carson could hardly refuse to be satisfied. 


* * * 


On Wednesday the Government withdrew its proposal 
to set up a Committee of the House of Commons to solve 
the problem of registration. The proposal itself, with 
its studied failure to include in the Committee any single 
member of the Government, had a contemptuous air 
which was accentuated by the speech in which Mr. 
Samuel introduced it ; and this was naturally resented 
by the House. No doubt the Government, like the 
greater part of the public, feel very little respect for that 
small group of politicians who are anxious to have a 
General Election during the war; but it was a mistake 
to show their feelings quite so frankly. The result is that 
it is now left to the Government to solve the problem. 
We hope they will solve it by leaving it alone, and, if 
necessary, frankly telling Sir Edward Carson and _ his 
friends that they have no intention of proposing a 
General Election whilst the war is in progress. That 
the present Parliament is hopelessly stale is obvious, but 
there is not the slightest prospect of getting a better one 


by means of any such farce as a General Election under 
present conditions would inevitably be. 
* * * 

It is just conceivable that circumstances might arise in 
which an election would be necessary. In that remote 
event we must make the best of the old register, not- 
withstanding the unfortunate preponderance on it of 
the aged and the unfit. To attempt to poll the armies 
in the various theatres of war, to flood the trenches with 
election literature, and to collect the soldiers’ votes with- 
out the possibility of offering them a clear issue, or even 
party labels to guide them, would be merely to make 
the whole proceeding more farcical than ever. The 
Morning Post, we observe, claims the withdrawal of the 
Government’s resolution as another great success for the 
Unionist War Committee. It hardly seems to be the 
sort of success that will help to win the war. The ideas 
which this Committee, formed to promote a “ more 
energetic prosecution of the war,” has of its functions 
are curious. The greater part of its energies have 
hitherto been devoted to demanding “ enquiries ”’ into 
the failures of last year. Now it is asking that the 
Cabinet should spend its time and thought attempting 
to find a solution of an extremely difficult and 
controversial domestic problem of electoral machinery 
which is in no sense urgent, and in which most people, 
who have their eyes fixed on the great issues that are 
being decided in France, find it hard to take any interest 
at all. * * * 


An Irish Correspondent writes :—The dispute raised 
by Lord Lansdowne’s speech last week is being watched 
with easy good-humour in Ireland. It had already 
been made evident by Mr. Asquith that the six counties 
of Ulster excluded from the approaching temporary 
settlement would not be included under any permanent 
settlement later on in another Bill without their free 
will and consent. Whether by some device of words 
the Government’s Bill is made to tally with Mr. Red- 
mond’s version of the Lloyd George proposal matters 
very little. Even in Mr. Redmond’s version, whilst 
the Amending Bill is to be a strictly War Emergency 
Act, there is no promise of the automatic inclusion of 
the six counties at any stated period but only an assur- 
ance that their permanent fate will be considered by an 
Imperial Conference some time or other after the war. 
Nor does Mr. Redmond object to the promise subse- 
quently made to Sir Edward Carson that at this Imperial 
Conference “‘ Ulster ”’ will have a veto on any proposal 
that concerns her own future. Also we now know 
that Sir Edward had, at the very beginning of the 
negotiations, received from Mr. Lloyd George an 
assurance described by those who saw it as “ definite 
and final in its phraseology.” 

* * * 

Had the negotiations been conducted straight- 
forwardly the position would now be much easier. It 
is disgust not so much with exclusion itself as with the 
attempt (which has failed) to mystify public opinion 
that now constitutes the chief obstacle to the settlement. 
If the Bill is not quickly produced, Mr. Redmond, 
his supporters aver, may himself call the settlement 
off and avoid the necessity of resignation by putting 
the blame for the fiasco on Lord Lansdowne. And yet 
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in Ireland itself the opponents of the Georgian idea— 
though now perhaps a majority of the people—are 
incoherent, disunited, and powerless for the moment. 
We hear of a new All-Ireland movement which began 
work at an enormously successful meeting in Belfast 
last Monday. Mr. Ginnell, M.P., so far is the principal 
figure in it. Operations will be extended to Derry 
and to Cork. The question of leadership is the diffi- 
culty. The man evidently needed is one who could 
acquire the confidence not only of self-styled Republicans 
but also of constitutional Nationalists—a Parnell, in 
short. These All-Irelanders, if they are to have any 
success, will have to agree to disagree on many important 
subjects, as, for instance, Ireland’s part in the war. 
* 7 * 

We are not ungrateful to Mr. Lloyd George for 
issuing, almost as his last act before quitting the Min- 
istry of Munitions, the long-deferred Order (No. 447) 
securing to women munition workers, who are legally 
prohibited from relinquishing their employment, at 
least some protection against the scandalously low 
rates of wages which some employers have persisted 
in maintaining. The Order requires such employers 
to pay women over 18, employed by time, at the rate 
of 44d. per hour (or 25s. a week which at present prices 
is equivalent to no more than 16s. 8d. before the war). 
At first sight this seems not unsatisfactory, on the low 
scale by which, unfortunately, we are all accustomed 
to reckon the earnings of women workers. But the 
Order has some important peculiarities which demand 
the careful attention of Trade Unionists. In the 
first place, it prescribes, not a legal minimum, but 
the precise legal wage. The rate is to be so much 
an hour; and it is equally a penal offence in the 
employers, the sub-contractors, and the workers 
themselves (punishable in the Munition Courts by fine) 
for any higher rate to be paid (otherwise than in certain 
minor exceptions provided for) as for any lower rate 
to be paid. This is an innovation, which any repre- 
sentatives of Labour who may have been consulted 
ought not to have allowed to pass. It recalls, not 
the Trade Boards Act or the Standard Rates of Trade 
Unionism, which are always minima only, but the 
“servile” fixing of wages by the magistrates during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The economic 
and social effects of legally prescribed rates of wages 
are entirely different from those of legally prescribed 
minima. And the differences are all to the bad. 

* * * 

As regards piece rates, there is no corresponding 
increase. The minimum rate is fixed at only 4d. an 
hour instead of on the customary basis of “time and 
a half,” which would have secured them 6}d. an hour. 
But more remarkable is the fact that the Order is made 
applicable only to certain establishments specified in a 
lengthy schedule, which is not published. There are, we 
understand, military objections to publishing such a 
list of factories. But in the absence of such publication, 
how are the thousands of women hitherto receiving only 
3d. or 4d. per hour to know that, from July 17th, they 
are entitled to 44d. ? The Order does not even purport 
to apply to all the establishments where the workers are 
legally prohibited from relinquishing their employment, 





and it is understood that many of these are outside its 
scope. But what steps is Mr. Montagu taking to see that 
all the women whom he has to protect get their legal 
rights? Will he, at least, get a specific assurance in 
writing from each establishment to which the Order 
applies (and to which it has presumably been specially 
communicated) that the rates have been altered, wherever 
necessary, to bring them into conformity with the Order ; 
and that no woman has, since July 17th, received less 
than the prescribed rate ? Will he make the matter one 
to be specifically gone into every time that a factory is 
inspected ? Will he allow the Trade Unions concerned 
to have the list of establishments to which the Order 
applies, and secure the Trade Union officials access to 
the wage sheets, in order that the women may, at least, 
be made aware what they are now legally entitled to 


receive ? 
* * * 


An Australian correspondent writes :— 


How far Australia has travelled from the beaten tracks 
of constitutional usage may be measured by a recent incident 
in the history of the Holman Government in New South 
Wales. Ever since the New South Wales wing of the Labour 
Party adopted the abolition of the nominee Legislative 
Council as part of its programme and the Industrials 
obtained supremacy over the Politicals in the annual 
Labour Conferences of the Party, there has been great 
dissatisfaction with the leadership of Mr. Holman, the 
State Premier. As the few Australian cables published in 
London dailies may have informed your readers, the hostility 
to Mr. Holman’s tactics culminated in the carriage, by the 
Labour Conference, of a direct vote of censure on the Ministry 
for its refusal to proceed with the abolition of the Sydney 
“House of Lords.” Mr. Holman resigned to the caucus 
of his Party. Then the entire Ministry resigned. Next, 
the Labour Conference declared itself unrepentent. The 
next stage was the election of a new leader of the Parlia- 
mentary Party in place of Mr. Holman. The new leader 
was only a few hours in authority before a via media was 
found between Mr. Holman and the stern Labour 
Conference; Mr. Holman became once more Premier, 
with his colleagues once more restored to him, and the 
re-united Labour Party embraced the Labour Conference 
amid the smiles and sneers of friend and foe. 

In all this backing and filling, there was no word on the 
Constitutional position uttered by any of the actors in the 
little drama. Nobody dreamt of consulting the State 
Governor, Sir Gerald Strickland, who can alone be the 
recipient of the resignation of a minister in the State of 
New South Wales. Mr. Holman resigned the Premiership 
and Mr. Holman resumed the Premiership, without the 
State Governor or any representative of the British Crown 
being a factor in either transaction. Of course Mr. Holman 
never actually resigned, nor did his colleagues—in the 
sense, that is, of handing in a written resignation to the 
representative of the Crown. Ministers simply went 
through certain manceuvres occasioned by a domestic 
dispute within the Party to which they owed allegiance, 
a when these manceuvres were completed, they would 
of course have approached the Crown if the necessity had 
arisen. The State Governor seems to have noticed the 
extraordinary character of these proceedings, and to have 
addressed a memorandum to the Colonial Secretary on 
the matter, including within it Mr. Holman’s own written 
version of the affair. The average man, however, in 
Australia as, I presume, in London, is not greatly troubled 
with the niceties of constitutional procedure, but facts 
are facts, which, in this particular case, happen to be that 
the machine of the Australian Labour Party—a body 
outside Parliament and outside the Parliamentary Labour 
Party—in the Mother State has succeeded in so controlling 
the policy of a Labour Premier that it could compel his 
resignation for failure to comply with its wishes. 
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MILITARY PROSPECTS 


HE offensive of the Allies on the Somme has, 
so far, been successful to a degree which none 
but the very sanguine expected a month ago. 
Whilst there is no occasion for elation of the flag-flying 
sort, we are entitled to be profoundly encouraged by 
what has been accomplished; not because we have 
taken so many trenches or reoccupied so many square 
miles of French territory, but because what has been 
done has been done with a steadiness, a strength, and a 
sureness of touch that augur very well indeed, both 
for the possibility of further advances and for the 
capacity of our new armies to achieve them. Every- 
body knew that the enemy’s first line could be pene- 
trated by a sufficient effort at any given point, as at 
Loos and in Champagne last year; and the initial 
success of our troops on July Ist, substantial though it 
was, taught us nothing fresh. But the advance of the 
14th was quite another story. It took place, after a 
fortnight’s hard fighting, on a front of practically the 
same length as that of the first advance, and it succeeded 
even more completely. The whole of the enemy’s 
second line was occupied without serious losses. The 
success of this second stroke implies what the success 
of the first did not, namely, a high degree of technical 
efficiency in the handling of troops, the moving and 
placing of guns, the gaining of intelligence as to the 
enemy’s new positions, the disposition of local reserves— 
in short, in everything that appertains to the task of 
supplying and directing a great army on ground which 
is freshly occupied and therefore comparatively un- 
familiar to those who have to organise the new attack. 
There has never been any doubt as to the individual 
quality of the rank and file of the new armies, but it 
has not hitherto been possible to be quite so sure as to 
the way in which they would be led in the next big 
encounter with the Germans. At Neuve Chapelle 
and at Loos the British command—including, of course, 
in that word the whole machinery of co-ordination and 
direction—was not worthy of the men and the material 
it controlled. But it is a legitimate deduction from 
the events of the past three weeks that Sir Douglas 
Haig has succeeded in the most difficult part of the 
work which he undertook nine months ago; and that 
the British Army—which in personnel is the best army 
now left in Europe—no longer lacks competent leader- 
ship. 

But, the sceptical may still ask, are in fact asking, 
what does all this amount to? We have sent to France 
by far the greatest and the best supplied army that 
ever left these shores; it is the product of a united 
national effort extending over nearly two years; and 
all it has accomplished with great expenditure of lives 
and munitions is to drive the Germans back three 
miles or so on a front of about five miles. It has not 
for all its “‘ successes’ completed one hundredth part 
of its task of delivering France and Belgium from the 
German occupation. What real hope do the results 
of this “ great push” hold out to us of that complete 
victory which we are asked to believe will one day be 
ours? The question—and every reader of these lines 
knows how often it is asked—is a very proper as well 





as a very natural one. Blind faith is worth something 
in war, but not very much. Confidence must be founded 
on understanding as well as on faith and determination. 
Yet it is not very easy for the layman to grasp military 
values; and, unfortunately, the military man who does 
grasp them—and he represents, we suppose, only a 
small minority even in the Army itself—is rarely per- 
mitted or disposed to explain. 

Failing access, however, to the detailed information 
and the expert knowledge of the General Staff, some 
sort of answer to the queries of the sceptic may be 
obtained by an analysis of the facts which are available 
to the public. There! are, broadly, two fairly common 
conceptions of the probable future course of the military 
operations in the West. One looks forward to a 
monotonous and terribly costly process in which the 
Germans will be driven back step by step, from trench 
line to trench line through France and Belgium, offering 
at every stage the sort of resistance which the British 
Army offered at Ypres, the French Army at Verdun, 
and the Germans themselves at Loos, in Champagne, 
and now on the Somme; until at last they reach the 
Rhine, where they will make a desperate and probably 
successful stand on what is a more or less impregnable 
line of defence. That conception—which was commoner, 
perhaps, twelve months ago than it is to-day—is, of 
course, false in nearly all its premises, and bears little 
relation to likelihoods, or even possibilities. The other 
conception, which is more up-to-date but hardly more 
cheerful, embodies the idea of “attrition.” It looks 
on the war in the West as a simple question of wastage. 
We must kill or disable a million or so Germans, either 
on the present line or elsewhere ; it will probably cost 
us an almost equal expenditure of men, but when we 
have done it the Germans will have too few men to hold so 
extended a line and we shall be able to “ break through.” 
This picture is much nearer the truth than the other, 
but in its crude form it is probably almost as mis- 
leading. 

Both conceptions overlook the fact that although 
in modern warfare armies are disposed along vast trench 
lines covering hundreds of miles, heavy fighting only 
takes place on quite narrow fronts at selected points, 
where both sides, first the attackers and then the 
defenders, concentrate enormous masses of men and 
guns forming a large fraction of their total resources. 
At the present moment there are two such concentrations 
in the West, one at Verdun and the other on the Somme. 
The Germans apparently were confident that they had 
so engaged and weakened the French at Verdun that 
it would be impossible for them to prepare a serious 
concentration at any other point. Events have shown 
that they were mistaken, but if they had been right, 
then their Verdun offensive might have been worth all 
it cost them. It is important to picture the struggle 
as a series of separate offensives rather than as a con- 
tinuous line, because if and when there comes a time 
when one side, although it has still men and guns 
enough to man its front as a whole on the recognised 
minimum scale, cannot meet a concentration at any 
given point by an approximately equal concentration, 
then something will happen which has never yet hap- 
pened on the Western Front. The stronger side will 
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occupy territory, taking probably great numbers of 
prisoners, as quickly and as easily as the Russians 
have lately done in the Bukovina. 

Here is where the fallacy of the crude attrition theory 
appears to lie. It is perfectly true that everything 
turns on numbers, but it is not true that as long as the 
Germans can maintain a force of so many men per yard 
along their whole front they will be able to offer sustained 
resistance to any attacking force which may be brought 
against them. It is not enough that they should have 
say 2,000,000 men, with proportionate guns, on their 
Western front; they must have approximately the 
same number of men as the Allies can bring against 
them, or they will risk disaster. It is fairly clear that 
just now on the Somme, although we are steadily 
advancing, the Germans can oppose us in such force 
that, accidents apart, they have nothing worse to fear 
than the necessity of a gradual withdrawal extending 
over a front of a dozen miles or so; and if the Allies 
were now putting forth their maximum effort, then 
indeed, failing a break, we should have to wait for a 
long time for the gradual process of attrition to do its 
work. But suppose—it is a mere supposition—that 
the Allies now possess so many men and guns that they 
can afford to make another concentration and begin a 
fresh attack on the same scale on another part of the 
line, then the whole situation is changed. There is 
reason to believe that the resources of the Germans 
are already strained to their limit; that whilst they 
still have drafts (of doubtful quality perhaps) wherewith 
to fill up gaps in their present formations, they have 
very few, if any, reserve units which they can bring into 
action as such. It is, therefore, doubtful whether they 
could take any measures adequate to meet a new first- 
class British or French offensive at Ypres or Loos or in 
Champagne. And if they could not—well, dramatic 
events would follow. 

These are, of course, very obvious and elementary 
considerations, but they seem to be worth recalling, 
not only because they serve to correct the two fallacious 
conceptions which we have referred to, but because 
they dispose also of that yet more erroneous but still, 
we fear, uneradicated picture of dwindling German 
numbers being replaced by tens of thousands of machine- 
guns. Millions of machine-guns will not save the 
Germans if at some point or other we can concentrate 
batteries of howitzers and divisions of infantry which 
they cannot meet by a like concentration. Elaborate 
systems of trenches and underground dug-outs hamper 
the stronger side, but they cannot avert or even very 
greatly delay its victory. For a long line to be as 
stable as many people still imagine the Western Front 
to be, there must be approximately equal forces on 
either side; otherwise by means of simultaneous 
offensives at several points the side which has a sub- 
stantial predominance can at any time force the issue 
and make the enemy’s line too dangerous to be held. 
The Germans have always publicly assumed, not without 
reason, that owing to their superior organisation and 
leadership the military value of one German division 
was equivalent to that of at least two or more divisions 
of the new British armies. Their confidence—like the 
doubts of those of us who have entertained any doubts— 


has been mainly founded on that assumption. But 
the Battle of the Somme has already disposed of it, and 
in so doing has brought the end of the war a very long 
step nearer. The beginning of the end is not yet in 
sight, but when it comes it will almost certainly come 
suddenly ; and from that moment, for all the perfection 
of German trenches and German machine-guns, we 
shall no longer count advances by half-miles. 


TRADE AFTER THE WAR 


r HE Government have done wisely in appointing 
a very strong Committee to thresh out some 
of the ideas which were taken for granted 

at the Paris Conference. Unless we are to continue 
moving in a fog, without clear guidance as to what we 
want or what is attainable, the economic catchwords 
which the war has popularised need to be tested and 
defined before going further. 

It is no good, for instance, expatiating about “ key ” 
industries, or industries “‘ essential’ to the future of 
the nation, if all we can do when challenged is to talk 
at large about dyes or magnetos, and to express the 
facile opinion that a lot of other industries can make 
a similar claim. We want to know, on some authority 
which inspires confidence, what the full list of these 
“key” industries and “ essential ’’ industries actually 
is, and how each of them ranks on the scale in com- 
parison with others. Needless to say, we want such a 
list to embody not the maximum number of industries 
which can be suggested, but the minimum number 
that after thorough criticism and “‘ combing ”’ are found 
to be indispensable. For whatever treatment is accorded 
to them, it will ex hypothesi be abnormal treatment, 
not meted out to industry generally ; and while nothing 
is more urgent than to get our industry generally on a 
healthier, juster, and more efficient system of working, 
only harm could result from needlessly multiplying 
favoured exceptions and singling out for abnormal 
treatment industries which do not require it. 

Again it is no good arguing about developing the 
resources of the Empire, unless we have authoritative 
information as to what those resources are in detail, 
how far their present development can be reasonably 
regarded as backward, and how far it is practicable 
to accelerate it by State action. It is pertinent to 
point out that the mere fact that a particular resource 
has lain unexploited or been left to foreign exploitation 
is no proof of backwardness at all. We must beware 
of talking as if something or somebody were to blame 
for our not having already reached the end of our tether. 
The British Empire is a vast proposition, whose unproved 
or unworked riches are immense, and could not possibly 
have been all fully worked at once by its present occu- 
pants. There is a limit to any such aggregate human 
effort, imposed by population and inherited equipment, 
no less than by the more elastic factors of statesmanship, 
science, or business organisation. At this point the 
question touches another—that of “ preventing sources 
of supply within the Empire from falling under foreign 
control.”” Because foreign enterprise within the Empire 
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has given rise to some difficulties in war-time, we should 
not forget that it has done a great deal for the Empire's 
development in time of peace. A European Power 
with undeveloped colonies and possessions has always 
two alternatives open to it. One is that of dog-in-the- 
manger—to prevent foreigners from developing what it 
cannot develop itself. The other is that of Free Trade, 
allowing the colony or possession to atiract the capital 
and enterprise of all comers. There cannot be much 
doubt that the financial solvency and go-ahead business 
growth, which characterised our African territories 
before the war in marked contrast to the costly and 
pampered possessions of other Great Powers, were 
mainly due to our adopting the latter alternative, 
while both Germany and France adopted the former. 
And there is little enough reason for supposing that a 
reversion on our part from our own method to the 
Franco-German would hasten the development of our 
colonial assets, or even increase the aggregate of our 
own enterprise engaged in exploiting them. We should 
get a larger share of the cake; but the cake would be 
so much smaller that we should probably get less 
altogether. The Empire would be more self-contained, 
but poorer and less progressive. 

We are not saying that some changes in the directions 
under discussion are not to be desired. We are no lovers 
of laisser-faire as such, and do not worship the formula 
that in economic matters blind evolution is a surer guide 
than intelligent design. At the same time there are 
enormous difficulties about getting intelligent design 
applied in detail to complicated business matters by a 
democracy like our own, wirepulled largely by the private 
owners of great masses of capital, with its passions 
played on by a few trust-controlled newspapers, and 
with an entirely out-of-date and inadequate machinery 
of Parliamentary self-expression. The only hope of 
keeping its interferences on right lines lies in having 
the principles which are to be followed thought out, 
expressed, and understood beforehand with the utmost 
possible clearness. It needs, for example, to be plainly 
recognised, that the policy of making the Empire self- 
contained and that of obtaining the maximum wealth- 
development within the Empire are not identical, but 
to a large extent rival and mutually destructive policies ; 
and that while salvation may lie in a just balance be- 
tween the two, aimed at getting enough of both, it is sheer 
nonsense to argue as if either of these policies included 
or led up to the other, or did not indeed lead away from it. 

Another antithesis, which will have to be solved and 
not shirked, is that between a self-contained Empire 
and a self-contained Alliance. One sees it curiously 
illustrated in the wording of the references to the new 
Committee. We hear in them only of “ the safety of 
the nation,” “‘ home and foreign trade,” the “‘ resources 
of the Empire,” the “sources of supply within the 
Empire,” and “ foreign control.’”’ For obvious reasons 
these are quite different subjects from those which 
were voted on at Paris. To translate the Committee’s 


references into the language of the Paris resolutions we 
should have to replace the words “nation” and 
‘“‘ Empire ” by “ Allied Powers,” and the word “‘ foreign” 
by “enemy.” The difference is not a fancy one. It is 
most vivid and real to our friends in Paris and Petro- 





grad. French political opinion as expressed in the 
Temps and the Débats is so much afraid of Imperial 
preferences within the British Empire that it desires the 
maintenance in general of British Free Trade. It feels 
that it would lose more by a preference given to our 
Dominions over France than it would gain by a prefer- 
ence given to France over Germany. Russian reasoning 
is on parallel lines; indeed, the Russian newspapers 
seem to have very little love for what happened at Paris. 
They point out that before the war Russian food exports 
found a convenient, large and rapidly-growing market 
in Germany; and with the growth of the German 
industrial population could count on continuing to do 
so. They ask, What Allied Power can offer them a 
substitute for this market ? Certainly not Great Britain, 
is the reply ; for practically all the new and undeveloped 
wheat areas of the world are under her flag, and she 
counts upon developing them before long to meet all 
her requirements. 

At the back of these differences lie others even more 
fundamental. Behind the Paris resolutions lies the 
question, whether we expect and intend to achieve a 
downright military victory. The conclusion cannot be 
resisted, that the framers of the resolutions thought not ; 
they were hoping that a subsequent economic war would 
succeed where the military war had failed. So, too, 
with the antithesis between the Empire and the Allies. 
The theory of a self-contained Empire rests at bottom 
on the assumption that the Alliance is transient, that 
war is to be a continual possibility, and that in twenty 
years’ time the Allies will simply be “ foreign ”’ nations, 
with whom we must avoid such economic entanglements 
as would be inconvenient if war broke out. Now if we 
like to be pessimistic, tomake up our minds that we cannot 
win a thorough victory in the present war and cannot 
prevent other wars from succeeding it, such pessimism 
will doubtless be justified by the event. It is a case 
where good can never be achieved if it is despaired of. 
But is it our duty at this stage to despair? Should we 
not rather be criminally blind to our opportunities and 
to the chance which we have of saving our children 
and children’s children from inestimable disaster, if we 
timidly let slip the ,“ war-against-war’’ ideal, and 
prematurely fell back on the bad second-bests of the 
old order of things ? 


ENGLISH BLOOD 


T is, perhaps, a commonplace to say that the 
I moral effect of any event depends upon its 
psychological context. Whatever the course 
of thought and feeling has been 4 to the moment 
when the new event supervenes, such is the particular 
quality with which it is invested in each man’s conscious- 
ness. We know, in our own case, to how large an extent 
the forward movement of the British troops which 
began on July Ist derives its significance for us from 
the long period of comparative immobility at the Front, 
of expectation and work at home, which went before 
it. To understand what it means for others we must 
realise the feelings with which during these months ~~ 
have regarded that comparatively immobile Britis 
line. Continually writers and speakers in Germany 
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have been crying out to the world to note that it is 
England’s way to induce others to fight and die for her 
profit, and to save her own skin. Perhaps it was less 
their own people whom such writers and speakers 
desired to impress than neutral nations and England's 
own Allies. The French military authorities would, 
of course, know well enough that there was no lack of 
eagerness on England’s part to move whenever the 
moment agreed upon in the united councils of the 
Allies should arrive, but the Germans could hope, 

erhaps, that their continued accusations would filter 
through to the common people of France. England's 
losses, we know, as compared with those the country 
has had to sustain in former wars, have been heavy, 
but the loss s of France have been heavier. It would 
be a good thing, the enemy no doubt thought, if the 
consciousness of this could be made acutely present 
to the patient French people bearing the enormous 
burden of the war. And all through these months while 
French blood has been flowing so richly on the hills 
about Verdun, the Germans have been able to point 
malignantly by contrast to the comparatively immobile 
British line. Dr. Paul Rohrbach is one of the most loud- 
voiced Imperialists in Germany to-day. The weekly 
paper, Deutsche Politik, started at the beginning of this 
year, is his special organ. In the number for July 7th 
the first place is taken by an article from his pen, written 
on the eve of the British advance. 

“When Lord Kitchener started for Russia,” he 
says, “it was, of course, well known what was about 
to take place in Russia—the great Russian offensive! 
As always in like critical circumstances, England 
let others have their turn before her in making the great 
sacrifice of blood. If it succeeded, if the business was 
carried through, then England was dispensed from 
having to make the sacrifice herself... . And now the 
Russian onset has come to a standstill; in the region 
of Lutsk the Russians are already beginning to be 
forced back, and even in Bukovina their advance 
has ceased. It is plain—the Russians cannot break 
through! Further, before Verdun the German capacity 
for attack has not ceased. There is nothing for 
it now; it can no longer be evaded—the English 
offensive, the real English sacrifice of blood... . 

“The French are still defending themselves grimly, 
the Russians and the Italians are exerting their whole 
strength, in order to draw to themselves as much as 
possible of the enemy’s strength—but everywhere 
men are waiting with clenched teeth and bated 
breath for England. Now at last, at last the time 
is come for the English million-army to let itse}f go 
and bring about the decision! For England itself 
the situation has never before been so grave. The 
English are aware of it; if they fail again at this 
juncture to make as willing a sacrifice of blood, of 
genuine English blood, as all the other associates of 
the Entente have already done, then it may be that 
the Alliance will not only succumb to an external blow, 
but break up from within. On the other hand, if 
really severe losses come—losses which, according to 
all experience hitherto, must run far into the hundred 
thousands, if they are to procure any appreciable gain, 
but which, even at that figure, may very possibly prove 
to have been incurred in vain—then, in spite of all 
the English tenacity, displayed often enough and never 
under-rated on our side, that mood may very well 
supervene in England which seems to us the most 
appropriate to the circumstances of the Entente. 
Another strain may then perhaps be heard: ‘ The 
Central Powers cannot be conquered—what is the price 
of peace ?’ 

““What England has latterly feared more than 


anything else has been a defeat of Russia before the 
big offensive of the Allies could be got going. What 
England hopes for now is internal explosions in Germany 
—due to war-weariness and discontent at the 
organisation of the food supply. No trouble of this 
kind can occur in Germany, but sooner or later it 
reappears, more or less distorted, in the English Press. 
The English strain their eyes to descry symptoms of 
German collapse as the traveller perishing of thirst 
strains his eyes towards the distant green which he 
takes to be the sign of water. The more prudent say, 
‘Who knows? Perhaps we are deceiving ourselves ; 
the Germans are shamming dead again, but have 
no intention of really dying.’ The others believe 
what they hope, and it may be that they go so far 
as to hope that German pusillanimity will help to save 
them from spilling the precious fluid, the blood which 
is worth so much more than any other blood in the 
world, English blood ! ”’ 

As a reading of British psychology, Dr. Paul 
Rohrbach’s contribution is as quaintly absurd as one 
expects the utterance of a German Imperialist on 
this head to be. Only it has some interest for us at 
this moment to see how the events now taking place 
in North France are likely to appear from the other side. 


AUSTRIA—AND THE WAY OUT 


HE opinions uttered by returned Englishmen 
and Englishwomen from Serbia via Austria- 
Hungary, conjoined with the present writer's 

intercourse and subsequent correspondence with Aus- 
trian Slavs and Magyars in the United States (some 
of them American citizens, others participators in 
great International movements such as Woman Suf- 
frage or in scientific missions, whom the war has detained 
in America), have aroused the faint hope that there 
may be a way out of the ultimate dilemma for the 
victorious Allies ; a way to real peace through Austria, 
conjoined with Hungary. 

This dilemma is not how to conquer the Central 
Powers—halt here and there, blunder here and there, 
as we may, the eventual outcome of the war is certain : 
the downfall of Germany and the punishment of Prussia, 
the arch-enemy of Europe. But the prospect of after- 
wards having to regard more than a hundred millions 
of people in the heart of Europe as secular foes, as a 
loathed and boycotted section of the human race with 
whom none of the Allied nations, nor even neutrals 
friendly to the Allied cause, can have transactions, is 
not a pleasant one; not an outlook of encouragement 
to civilisation and the progress of Science—the last 
being the only sure path along which to attain human 
happiness. 

Cannot Austria-Hungary find us—at the eleventh 
hour—a way out? Deep-seated was and is still the 
old friendship between Hungary and Britain. It has 
been shown repeatedly since the war broke out in the 
treatment of such British men and women as have 
been unable to leave the Hungarian cities. Many of 
these have written to point out that they are permitted 
to carry on their avocations with the minimum of 
hindrance, that they can frequent places of public 
intercourse without insult or even discourtesy. It is 
absurd to suppose for a moment that we on this side 
feel any animosity towards the Czechs of Bohemia, 
the Croatians, Moravians, or Tirolese, the Styrians, 
the Galician Poles, the Saxons or Rumans of Transyl- 
vania. We realise now that Austria and Hungary 
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were forced, hypnotised, persuaded, threatened into 
this war by Prussia. There is just time for Austria- 
Hungary to realise this fact, and by withdrawing herself 
from the war to save not only the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire or Confederation of States, but once more to 
make of Austria the leading Power in a regenerated 
Germany. 

The Bavarians have not behaved well in this war— 
from the point of view of international ethics; but 
the blame for this must be laid on those princes of the 
Wittelsbach dynasty, who had been Prussianised of 
late years through a too slavish admiration for the 
thoroughness of Prussia. Perhaps even a tiny rill 
of Jacobite sentiment entered into the attitude of 
the Bavarian Crown Prince, he having, so far as 
primogeniture is concerned, a theoretically superior 
claim to the crown of the United Kingdom. But the 
Bavarian people are far more naturally and racially 
allied to Austria than to Prussia, and within the 
Austrian orbit, might in course of time meet us on 
terms of honourable friendship. Even more is this 
the case with Wiirttemberg, whose royal family is 
nearly allied by blood to our Queen-Empress, and whose 
nineteenth century history was much linked up with 
that of the British Empire. It was from Tiibingen 
and from Stuttgart that came so many of those note- 
worthy pioneers of the British Empire in Africa and 
India—-Krapf and Rebmann and Carl Mauch—to cite 
only three famous names. It was the King of 
Wiirttemberg—it may now be said without indiscretion 
—who before the war was the leading German prince 
in the promotion of a movement throughout Southern 
Germany for better relations between the German 
Empire and Great Britain and France. He foresaw 
the coming conflict, and strove to avert it on honourable 
conditions for all concerned. It was only the interven- 
tion of Berlin that finally checked his efforts. 

The Saxons, again and again in the present war, 
have striven to dissociate themselves from Prussian 
cruelties, and towards the British troops in the field 
have shown themselves so near friendliness as to 
necessitate their being removed to other fronts where 
it was easier to cultivate hate. 

Cannot Austria—while there is yet time—rouse 
herself from her stupor, cast out the Prussian devil, 
and invite the alliance of the South German—the 
really German—States ? And with their co-operation 
make overtures for peace and afterwards restore the 
German Empire of the earlier centuries ? There must 
be reparation, and there will have to be sacrifices 
towards this end. Reasonable Italian and Rumanian 
aspirations must be given some degree of satisfaction. 
Serbia and Montenegro must be restored to full nation- 
hood, and their lands enlarged—south, east, and west. 
And a really independent Poland must rise from the 
ashes of the present conflict—a buffer State between 
Russia, Prussia, and Hungary. For whatever sacrifices 
Austria might make in these directions she would be 
indemnified for by becoming once more the leading 
German State, the centre of a German Empire 
reconciled with the world, with her maritime outlook 
on the Adriatic, and her chief allies within German- 
speaking territory; firstly, the enlarged and 
strengthened South German kingdoms; and secondly, 
a restored Kingdom of Hanover and a magnified 
republic of Hamburg. 

ith such a Germany, such a Hungary as might 
then arise, it would be possible for the British people 
and their Allies to live on brotherly terms, and jointly 
to pursue the common ends of humanity—the most 
important end of which is universal peace. But the 
days, the weeks, the months that are slipping by are 


precious. If Austrian public opinion does not act 
quickly it will be too late—another of the “‘ Too Lates ” 
of history over which Fate mocks at crumbling Empires, 
We ourselves, as one of our statesmen recently reminded 
us, have been travelling too near the edge of this crater 
of procrastination to feel over-sanguine of saving Austria, 
But here is her chance. May she seize her opportunity ! 
We are loath to hate Vienna, Leipzig,'Stuttgart, Munich, 
as we, for generations to come, must hate Berlin. 
H. H. Jounston. 


PROVERBS 


ROVERBS are gone out of fashion in the West. 
Pp Perhaps they have been killed by the “ copy-book.” 
The child who has learned to write by copying out 
(its tongue extended and rolling) such dismal truths as 
“A Stitch in Time Saves Nine” and “ Birds of a Feather 
Flock Together ” can never afterwards feel much enthusiasm 
for the inherited wisdom of the race. There is, it must be 
admitted, little upon which to feed the imagination in most 
English proverbs. They are as dully wise as ethical poetry. 
They are like the message of middle-age to youth—warnings 
rather than inspirations. They are ethics on a dead level 
of prose, ethics without any spiritual value. They are 
commonsense grown bald. No healthy child discovers a 
new rapture in sentences like “‘ More Haste Less Speed ” 
and “No Gains Without Pains.” One cannot quarrel 
with the sense of most of these sayings. One accepts them 
like the multiplication table. One objects only to the way 
in which they have robbed wisdom of her bloom. The 
child warms immediately to any proverb which has been 
allowed the slightest grace of jingle or imagery. “A 
Rolling Stone Gathers No Moss ” brings a picture before the 

imagination, and, on being told that— 

When the wind is in the east, 
*Tis good for neither man nor beast, 


we have, as well as the rhyme, a country scene put into our 
minds—all our favourite horses and cows sheltering them- 
selves behind a hedge from a grey sea-wind. Probably 
it is because of their association with the world outside the 
streets that children are attracted so much more strongly 
by proverbs of weather than by proverbs of wisdom. How 
often are their heads filled with pretty fancies when, seeing 
a rainbow burn into loveliness over a sea of storm and foam, 
they are reminded that— 

A rainbow at morning 

Is the shepherd’s warning ; 

A rainbow at night 

Is the shepherd’s delight ! 


There they have pictures of rainbows and shepherds, such 
as turn the stormy world into a nursery of toys. This 
brightens the day for them like the story that the rainbow 
is God’s sign to the human race that He will never again 
permit the floods of Noah to deluge the earth. And one 
can think of a mass of other weather-lore that has the same 
nursery charm. Rain is prophesied by the braying of asses, 
the cries of peacocks, and the low flight of swallows. De- 
spite the threats of rain, one’s imagination enjoys a day in 
the country as creature after creature is thus mentioned. 
How much truth there is in these weather proverbs few of 
us have any means of telling. Some of them may be merely 
picturesque errors of observation. Others are the results 
of a thousand years of careful watching. The United States 
Government took them seriously enough about thirty 
years ago to have them collected and published in a book 
of one hundred and forty-eight pages. Mr. Dwight Edwards 
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Marvin, who informs us of this in a new book, Curiosities in 
Proverbs, quotes an official of the United States Weather 
Bureau to the effect that “some of them are nuggets of 
pure gold, for they correctly state the actual order of sequence 
as determined by innumerable observations, even when the 
cause for such an order was not in the least understood by 
those who discovered it.” It is difficult to believe that 
human beings would have gone on repeating, “‘ A mackerel 
sky never holds three days dry,” for century after century, 
if so easily tested a proverb had continually deceived them. 
And yet the weather omens drawn for generations from 
the priority of the oak-leaf and the ash-leaf in spring are 
now said to be pure follies. 

One is especially attracted by the proverbs of the East, 
and of primitive peoples, not because they are more useful 
than those of the West, but because they are more childlike 
and fanciful. Some of them are tiny poems or tiny fables. 
There is a whole fairy-tale, for instance, compressed into the 
Tamil proverb quoted by Mr. Marvin : 


** Why, man, have you got up into the tamarind trec ? ” 
He replied, “ To pluck grass for my kitten.” 


The English for that is simply, “‘ Mind your own business,” 
or “ Ask me no questions and I'll tell you no lies.” Very 
charming, again, is the Hindu proverb, ‘“‘ Who has seen the 
peacock dance in the forest?” with its obvious meaning ; 
and wisdom is delightfully stated in the Japanese saying, 
“The bat hanging upside down laughs at the topsy-turvy 
world.”” One gets a good idea of the rich fancifulness of 
proverbs if one compares the various turns given to the 
same thought in different countries. Take, for example, 
the English saying as to the pot which calls the kettle 
black. The Russian counterpart of this is: “ A pig came 
up to a horse and said, ‘ Your feet are crooked, and your 
hair is worth nothing.’”” In Bengal they put it: “* The 
sieve says to the needle, ‘ You have a hole in your tail.’ ”’ 
The Spaniards say: “The raven bawls hoarsely to the 
crow, ‘Get out, blackamoor!’” The Greeks say: “ The 
ass said to the cock, ‘ Big-headed!’” A German version 
s, “One ass nicknamed another ‘ Long ears.’”’ And the 
New Testament saying about the mote and the beam in the 
eye will jump for comparison in the mind of everybody. 
Here, in every case, the proverb is a brief fable, humorous 
and with a hint of drama. Sam Weller’s proverbs, with their 
touch of farcical comedy, give us pleasure for much the 
same reasons, though they are more nearly on a level with 
an alleged English proverbial saying quoted by Mr. Marvin, 
“* Ahem!’ as Dick Smith said when he swallowed the 
dishcloth *°—a proverb which the present writer confesses 
he does not remember having met before. There is here 
no real record of human experience, no comment of tra- 
ditional wisdom, as there is in the pot-and-kettle proverbs. 
Not that the wisdom of good proverbs is always equally 
wise. Sometimes a proverb is a golden sentence of philo- 
sophy, as in the Eastern saying, “ Love is the net of truth.” 
Sometimes it is in the beautiful expression of a common- 
place, as in the Turkish “ Death is a black camel which 
kneels at every man’s gate.” Sometimes it is a piece of 
hard commonsense, as when the Persian says, “ A black cat 
will not be washed white with soap,” or as in the Urdu 
question, “‘ If you put a cow in a cage, will it talk like a 
parrot ?” Sometimes it is bitter with cynicism, as when a 
Scotsman says, “ Do a man a gude turn, and he'll never 
forgi’e you,” or, as Horace Walpole applied the proverb (if 
we remember right) to Boswell, ““ Do him a good turn and 
he’s your enemy for life.” Sometimes, the pessimism of 
proverbs is of a still darker hue. The Bulgarians have a 
harsh saying, ‘ One guest hates another and the host hates 
both of them,” and they have an even more profoundly 
gloomy proverb, “ God is not sinless, He created the world.” 


This last proverb has about it all the melancholy of the 
history of an oppressed people. Proverbs, indeed, are 
often the summary of a nation’s history, like the suspicious 
Irish saying, “‘ Beware of the horns of a bull, the heels of a 
horse, and the smile of an Englishman.” 

That proverbs cannot be relied on to be true at all times 
and in all circumstances is shown by the fact that many 
of them contradict each other. The proverbs of Solomon 
adjure us almost in the same breath to answer a fool accord- 
ing to his folly and not to answer a fool according to his 
folly, and the wisdom of the saying in each case lies in 
its application. Similarly, “A rolling stone gathers no 
moss ”’ has its contradiction and complement in “ A tethered 
sheep soon starves ” ; and “ Honesty is praised and starves ”’ 
rises up in conflict with “ Honesty is the best policy.” It 
looks as if the human race had amused itself making 
epigrams to express almost every point of view of which 
it is capable. Man is a changeable and reproachful animal. 
He reproaches one person for being rich and another person 
for being poor, one person for being beautiful and another 
person for being ugly, one person for leaving home and 
another person for not leaving it, till we begin to wonder 
whether he has any consistent standards of conduct at all. 
But it may be that he is not so unreasonable as he appears. 
He instinctively knows that truth is not to be imprisoned 
in a phrase. There is a left and a right, an east and a 
west, and truth lies both at the extremes and between the 
two. Truths quarrel with one another, and truth is the 
name we give to their reconciliation. There are, on the 
other hand, numerous proverbs which are true without 
any vein of paradox. It is difficult to imagine circum- 
stances which would falsify the Italian proverb: “ It 
is easy to threaten a bull from the window,” or the Greek 
proverb: “The frog flew into a passion and the pond 
knew nothing of it,” or the Creole proverb: “ The cock- 
roach is never in the right where the fowl is concerned.” 
These are almost scientific expressions of fact. But the 
proverbs which are artistic expressions of fact are not in any 
way inferior to the others. The Chinese proverb, “ There 
are two good men: one dead, the other unborn,” pleases 
us, not because it is in every sense true, but because it 
transfixes, as it were on a pin-point, one of those dark- 
winged philosophies which in moments of disillusion appeal 
to us. Similarly, when the Persian says, “The titmouse 
holds up its feet that the sky may not fall on it,” it is the 
man of imagination in us that is delighted. Other proverbs 
are humorous essays in the telling of everyday truths. 
We have an example of this in the Danish “ Had it not 
been for an ‘ if,’ the old woman would have bitten a wolf.” 
With what excellent humour, again, a blockhead is por- 
trayed in the Telugu proverb: ‘ When his brother-in-law 
says to him, ‘O, brother-in-law! your wife has become 
a widow,’ he cries bitterly !”’ And the man who is absorbed 
in his own interests is exquisitely caricatured in the 
Mahratta saying: “ The camel is drowning, and the goat 
asks him the depth of the water.’’ Other humorous proverbs 
have no point except their humour. A Scottish proverb 
of this kind is: “‘ There’s baith meat and music here,’ 
growled the dog when he ate the piper’s bag.” Many 
proverbs express satirically the suspicions human beings 
seem always to have entertained with regard to doctors 
and lawyers. The traditional sarcasm against lawyers has 
seldom been more neatly put than in the German proverb : 
““*The suit is ended,’ said the lawyer; ‘neither party 
has anything left.’” Proverbs, as a whole, are given to 


belittling humanity rather than to praising it. They are 
full of depreciation and contempt. One finds this especially 
in proverbs about foreign nations. These say about foreigners 
exactly what the average man thinks. Proverbs of 
international distrust are almost universal. The Finns, as 
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Mr. Marvin tells us, speak ironically of “ German faith,” 
as the Romans spoke of Punica fides and Greecia 
mendaz. The Russian says that the Greeks only tell 
the truth once a year, and the Arabs say of the European : 
“* List to a Frank, and hear a fable.” “ Perfide Albion ” 
is an old Continental nickname for England, and the 
Frenchman of the Middle Ages used to accuse the English- 
man of treachery in the proverb: ‘Foy d’Anglais ne 
vaut pas un poitevin.” And the joke of it is, none of 
these barbs stick. Every nation has a hide like a rhinoceros 
for repelling accusations. The pleasure is in the flinging. 
And the majority—or at least a vast number—of proverbs 
are simply missiles meant to fling. They express our 
interests rather than our ideals. They are as selfish as 
our lives. “ The fox has a hundred proverbs; ninety-nine 
are about poultry.” If proverbs portray the truth, it is 
chiefly the truth about ourselves. 


NATIONS AND NITROGEN 


ATHER more than a year ago I wrote an article* 
R in these columns in which was discussed the 
supply of nitrogen in forms available for such 
national purposes as food-supply and war. Our modern 
understanding of this subject is now nearly twenty 
years old. In 1898, in his Presidential Address to the 
British Association at Bristol, Sir William Crookes 
aroused wide interest in the question of the supply of 
nitrogen for the growth of wheat, the “ staff of life” 
of our occidental civilisation. His argument, in brief, 
was that the use of sulphate of ammonia or guano as 
manure for crops is a draft upon the earth’s capital, 
which is finite, that the “fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen” by the roots of certain plants under the 
influence of certain bacteria is an extremely slow process, 
and that “the nitrogen which with a light heart we 
liberate in a battleship broadside has taken millions of 
minute organisms patiently working for centuries to win 
from the atmosphere.” 

The latter words are quoted from the book+ in which 
Sir William later amplified his argument. The only 
copy of it that I have seen is in paper covers, a decade 
old, and was given me by the author. The volume has 
long been unobtainable. It deals fundamentally and 
profoundly and simply with the fundamental necessity 
of our national existence. Last year I asked for a new 
edition, and suggested that Professor Silvanus Thompson 
might undertake it. My suggestion was approved, but 
the work involved time and labour, and now Professor 
Thompson has gone and the work is undone. Experi- 
ence with publishers suggests that they do not at all 
realise the urgent interest of the subject. One purpose 
of the present article is to catch the eye of some publisher 
who will care to know that a simple masterpiece, by one 
of the consummate masters of chemical science of our 
time, is awaiting the help of an intelligent firm for its 
republication, with all the figures brought up to date, 
as a piece of national service, now most seriously 
required. What the book needs for revision is not 
science so much as statistics. The task would greatly 
interest Sir Leo Chiozza Money, who has lately shown 
his concern in the problem of ge ag using our own 
soil, and if we have a publisher who cares to combine 





* “ The Fixation of Atmospheric Nitrogen,” July 10th, 1915. 

+ The Wheat Problem, based on remarks made in the Presidential 
Address to the British Association at Bristol, in 1898. Revised, with an 
answer to various critics, by Sir William Crookes, F.R.S. Second edition, 
with preface and additional chapter bringing the statistical information 
up to date. (The Chemical News Office, 1905.) 


good business with patriotism, and if Sir William 
approves, Sir Leo could not be better employed. Let 
me add that it is a public reproach that such a volume 
should ever have been allowed to go out of print; and 
that we surely need a national department, perhaps in 
the Board of Education, which should be responsible for 
the publication of such works as this for the service of 
the nation, when private enterprise is uncertain whether 
the book is going to be what the purveyors in these 
days of the tongue that Shakespeare spake, elegantly 
call a “‘ seller.’ 

The supply of South American nitrates to Germany, 
for the making of explosives and the growing of food, was 
early stopped by our blockade, and simple folk thought 
that this must, in due course, end the war. But it 
must be something like a decade since Professor Silvanus 
Thompson, at the Royal Institution, made quantities 
of nitrites from the air of the theatre by means of the 
electric spark. The process was, I believe, originally 
Swedish. Wherever running water is available electrical 
energy can cheaply be derived from it, and everything 
but the rapid construction of soldiers is thereafter 
possible. Last year I wrote as follows: ‘ The sterile- 
minded captain of industry over here may ask, as he 
did, what is the cost of synthetic or artificial nitrite or 
nitrate, and contentedly note that the Chili pro- 
duct costs less; but when brains are put into 
scientific processes they become cheaper ; and when 
the British Fleet blockades Germany, and Germany 
uses her water to make her very air explosive, brains are 
apt to win—which is, indeed, the purpose of their 
being.” 

The development of the German nitrogen industry 
since those words were written has been astonishing. 
The Germans are now using Professor Haber’s process, 
the name of which does not occur, of course, in Sir 
William Crookes’ book. Germany’s waterfalls cannot 
nearly suffice for the present production. Our water 
power is limited in this country, though we are much 
better off than Germany, but we have plenty of coal, 
and can make nitrates or sulphate of ammonia when 
we please. We soon must do so, whether we please 
ornot. The Badische Company is now making sulphate 
of ammonia from atmospheric nitrogen at the rate of 
no less than three hundred thousand tons per annum. 
What does our blockade matter? But the demand 
for this substance is illimitable and by next year 
Germany will be producing, by Haber’s process alone, 
about half a million tons per annum. The slow-working 
micro-organisms to which Sir William refers in the 
above-quoted passage have been decidedly outpaced by 
the wit of man. 

What does this stupendous output of sulphate of 
ammonia mean—an output which depends upon no 
natural advantages of Germany, nor yet upon German 
brains in any essential degree, for Faraday and the 
Scandinavians, to name no others, are the real pioneers 
in this matter? It means, for the moment, that 
Germany can continue the war indefinitely, so far as 
the supply of explosives is concerned; and that she 
has all she needs of the first essential for her harvests. 
But after the war it threatens to mean that Germany 
will supply the world, at a cheaper rate than any 
rivals, including ourselves, with the basis of what 
cereal crops demand for their lives. 

More than four-fifths of our bread has to cross the 
seas to feed us, and the children of our poor need more 
bread than they have. Evidently we must grow more 
wheat at home. Nothing is more certain than that 
population, and the demand for food, will increase in 
those parts of the world which at present have a surplus 
of wheat to send us. We must use our own soil, our 
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national income of sunlight. Thanks to Professor 
Biffen, of the Cambridge School of Agriculture, we now 
have “‘ synthetic ’’ Mendelian wheats which will do all 
we ask in our soil and climate. Thanks to Mr. A. D. 
Hall and Dr. E. J. Russell, his successor at Rothamsted, 
we have greatly extended knowledge as to the “ nur- 
ture” of wheat, comparable with that given us by 
Biffen as to “‘nature.”” We have coal and water- 
power. We can produce fertilisers in limitless quan- 
tities. I earnestly commend this matter to the atten- 
tion of Lord Crawford, with special reference to Sir 
William Crookes’ book and to a valuable article in 
the Daily Chronicle (July 6th), to which I am much 
indebted for details regarding the recent German 
development of the Haber process. 

The good of having a new edition of Sir William's 
book would be that, if the revision were honestly done 
in the spirit of the author, the public and our agri- 
cultural authorities would have something before them 
in which to learn of this matter without any political 
confusion. All flesh is grass; certain cereals grow and 
gain energy for us from the sun or we die. To grow 
such cereals in the soil is thus the first essential of 
national existence—a fact obscured by our recent method 
of exchanging manufactures with other nations for their 
surplus food, but a fact nevertheless. Here, then, is a 
problem which is national if anything is, and which 
should enable us to look at the land and our coal sup- 
plies and our water power impartially, realising that 
nations which would survive henceforth must have 
enough my oy in useful form for that purpose. But 
now comes the accursed public nuisance called party 
politics. Hosts of politicians, echoing vacua, arise 
to instruct us, and we have a dozen years of controversy 
about Free Trade and Tariff Reform, whilst the Germans 
are learning how to fix atmospheric nitrogen cheaply 
and so are solving the wheat problem. Meanwhile, the 
authoritative book on the subject is left out of print and, 
of course, has not been so much as heard of by the “blind 
mouths’’ who claim to be our pastors. Not by such 
can we or any people be fed. 

I appeal to Lord Crawford, upon whom now devolves 
the magnificent responsibility of feeding this great 
people. We had thought him to be a politician, but 
as his idea of politics seems to have been to bear stretchers 
in France as soon as war broke out, I think that his 
rasp of the principles of that business must be very 
imperfect. The task before him is one for knowledge, 
which will be hampered, falsified, jockeyed at every 
turn by prejudice and self-interest, of which natural 
law takes no account. In order that we may have 
bread for our lives, his first task is to make adequate 
the nation’s supply of fixed nitrogen. Elementary 
nitrogen is four-fifths of every breath we draw. Our 
blood is accordingly rich in it, but it serves no purpose 
of ours unless and until it is fixed for the grass which 
is to be our flesh. Along these lines alone, no more 
political than stretcher-bearing, but perhaps no less 
national and humane, can our new Minister for Agricul- 
ture serve “ England’s green and pleasant land.” 


LENS. 
Correspondence 
THE GOVERNMENTS AND THEIR 
PEOPLES 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMAN. 

Str,—The article published in your issue of July 15th is so 
admirable that nothing but a desire for truth would tempt me 
to find fault with it in any part. The reasoning by which the 


writer establishes his contention that, despite all appearance to 
the contrary, the world has advanced from earlier times “ in 
loyalty, in honesty and in patriotism” is convincing; but his 
illustrations show, here and there, an inadequate perception of 
things as they are in certain Continental countries. By them we 
are forced to the conclusion that Irishmen (as a whole) hate the 
Government at Westminster more than Croats hate the Govern- 
ment of Budapest, which is manifestly untrue. He tells us that 
the “ loyalty ” of Austria’s Jugo-Slavs, of her Czechs and Slovaks, 
shows that the Dual Monarchy rests upon “a large element of 
consent.” Let me ask him to read “ The Political Murder of 
Dr. Kramarzh,” signed “ L. B. N.,”" which appeared in a recent 
number of Tae New StatesMan; to consider the meaning of 
the answer given to Count Tisza by the Serbo-Croat leaders in 
Croatia-Slavonia when he demanded their repudiation of the 
Jugo-Slav Manifesto issued in London a few months ago; and 
above all to consider the difference between the great rebellions 
of past times and the conditions in which rebellions would take 
place to-day. He asks for “ tangible revolts” as evidence of the 
Slavonic desire for emancipation from Austrian or Hungarian 
rule; but he does not pause to remember that the potential 
leaders of revolt are either in exile or in Austrian prisons, that 
the force which alone could make a revolt successful has been 
diverted to the attack against racial enemies on the Italian front 
and is therefore not available for rebellion at home; and that 
even if leaders and followers were available, the man who 
commands the telephone and the machine gun to-day has an 
advantage over his rebels far greater than his predecessors in 
1848, 1789, 1745, or any of the other great years of European 
émeute. 

The truth is that Austria (but not Hungary) succeeded in 
retaining the loyalty of her Slavs long after she ought to have 
forfeited it. But no one who has paid any attention to the 
internal affairs of the Slavonic provinces of the Dual Monarchy, 
either in the years immediately preceding the war or during its 
course, can escape the conclusion that Slavonic loyalty to the 
Hapsburg dynasty was dying and is now dead. It has been 
succeeded by the renaissance of Slavonic national consciousness— 
a force so strong that we shall have to reckon with it in our 
attempted pacification of the Balkans. It is not too much to say 
that this new Slavonic impulse is the greatest political fact in 
Eastern Europe.—I am, yours, etc., 

House of Commons. 

July 17th. 


A. ¥F. WuyrTe. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE AGREEMENT 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN, 

Srr,—Most people will acknowledge and appreciate the good 
intent of your article on the new Russo-Japanese agreement, 
appearing in your last issue, but I venture to believe that many 
will dissent from some of the opinions and conclusions expressed 
therein. 

Ever since the commencement of the present war, Russia and 
Japan have been working in close sympathy and understanding, 
and much progress has been made in the matter of good relation- 
ships between the two Powers. The new agreement has been 
arrived at ostensibly with a view to facilitating Russian action 
in the present war. That is an endeavour perfectly legitimate 
and perfectly above criticism. It would be welcomed if it could 
be regarded as the only purpose of this new understanding. But 
there are candid people in Russia and Japan whose convictions 
evidently overcome their better judgment. On several occasions 
during the past twelve months suggestions have been made by 
men quite influential in the two countries that Russia and Japan 
should co-operate rather than compete in the spoliation of China 
by wringing from the new Republic some of her most accessible 
territory and her richest natural deposits. Such proposals made 
by a quite eminent Japanese economist were recently quoted here, 
and some of his friends say that he merely expresses what they 
themselves are thinking. 

England, along with Japan, is pledged to uphold the inde- 
pendence and integrity of China. I have never been able to 
understand how both parties to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance can 
reconcile the latter’s action in China at the commencement of 
1915, when she presented her twenty-one demands, with the 
solemn undertaking to which they have both set their seal. Nor 
am I able to understand how we can look on with complacence 
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while the two Great Powers in the Far East develop a policy that 
must eventually lead to a threatened, if not actual, partition of 
the Chinese Republic. 

You say that our interest in the Far East may be defined as a 
well-governed China, with peace secured on the basis of the 
status quo. May I ask if this is intended to refer to the status quo 
ante bellum, or to the totally new conditions created by China’s 
acceptance, at the point of the bayonet, of the Japanese demands ? 
For I would most strongly emphasise the fact that British and 
American investors are extremely apprehensive at the prospect 
of the land they have acquired, and the plant they have laid 
down in China, passing under Japanese dominance. After 
China’s acceptance of the Japanese imposition, the latter con- 
sented, as a result of international pressure, to an entire recon- 
sideration of the question of China’s future at the conclusion of 
the present war, and any action on the part of Great Britain that 
would indicate our collusion with Japan in ignoring this under- 
taking would arouse justifiable resentment in America, as well 
as intense anger in China. 

You interpret the feeling of the Japanese people as being that 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance is an ill-balanced treaty, wholly 
beneficial to ourselves. The facts are precisely the reverse. 
Japan has gained enormously in world-esteem by an alliance with 
Great Britain, whilst we have been compelled to look with 
impotence upon at least two breaches of international good faith 
on the part of the Far Eastern Power. 

I will allow that the Japanese assistance has been of great 
value to the Allied cause in the present war. I should appreciate 
it more highly did I not feel that the Chinese coup was the 
motive for her active participation. I yield to no one in a pas- 
sionate desire to preserve peace and good order in the Far East, 
but my sympathy and compassion for defenceless and sorely tried 
China renders it impossible for me to look with equanimity upon 
this new development in the relations between Japan and Russia. 

Still less do I appreciate the part that wefourselves are being 
called upon to play there as the price of our friendship with these 
Powers. I desire that friendship to endure, but in international 
affairs, as in private association, the price of friendship may con- 
ceivably be too high, and if as a condition of the present grouping 
of the great States we are to stand by and witness China’s sacrifice 
to the lust of a new Imperialism, as well as our estrangement from 
the United States, then I shall seriously ask whether the price is 
not much too high.—I am, yours, etc., 

Cardiff, GreorGE O. GREENWOOD. 

July 17th. 

[Mr. Greenwood is surely in error in writing of ‘* China’s 
acceptance at the point of the bayonet” of the “ twenty-one 
demands.” Whether those demands, as unofficially reported in 
the English Press, were ever actually presented to the Chinese 
Government we do not know, but if so the major part of them 
were certainly not accepted. The danger, however, to which Mr. 
Greenwood alludes is not imaginary. The question is—Does the 
new agreement make it more imminent or more remote? For 
the reasons which we suggested last week we think it makes it more 
remote.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE BITTER CRY OF THE EDUCATED 
AFRICAN 
To the Editor of Toe NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I fear I cannot allow Mr. Lawenski’s comment on my 
article to pass without protest and refutation. I gather from 
its contents that Mr. Lawenski has visited portions of East and 
South-east Africa, but it is possible to travel about the world 
with eyes and ears not fully receptive of evidence. With an 
experience of Africa which, without undue self-assertion, I 
may describe as being very much greater, more universal than 
Mr. Lawenski’s, I must not only adhere to the opinions I have 
often expressed in regard to missionary work, but also in regard 
to the Negro Problem. 

I have never yet happened on evidence that the teaching of 
modern Christian missionaries in Africa was to the effect that 
the only difference between the White Man and the Negro lay 
in skin-colour. Nearly all the missionaries in Africa that count 
for anything at the present day, and nearly all those of the past— 
from the days of Moffat and Livingstone onwards—have been 
far too expert in ethnology to teach such a false doctrine. But 
all alike have endeavoured to raise these backward peoples 





and to encourage them to persevere and attain a position—some 
day—of mental and industrial equality with the European. 
I have never known or heard of a missionary who grew rich 
out of his work in Africa, and I challenge Mr. Lawenski to supply 
you with the names of those whom he refers to as “ exceedingly 
rich.” They do not exist except in his own imagination or 
in the assumption of ill-natured persons who have filled his 
mind with such an untrue version of the present-day situation 
of mission work and its results in South Africa. Native chiefs 
all over Africa have offered to endow this or that missionary 
with land as some return for the benefits he has brought to 
their country. If the land has been accepted to some small 
extent—Government surveys are there to prove how small— 
it has been for the endowment of church or schools, and not 
for the missionary himself. I have known, on the contrary, 
that many a great missionary has left—or has died in—Africa 
as poor as when he first came there. What did Livingstone 
leave to his children? Nothing but the royalties on his books. 
Robert Moffat, one of the greatest of Imperialists, if the British 
Empire counts for anything, would have ended his days in 
indigence had it not been for the few thousand pounds subscribed 
in his extreme old age by admirers in England. 

And what Mr. Lawenski has to say about the scope of mission 
teaching is—believe me—pure rubbish, absolutely inconsistent 
with actual fact. The teaching given at nearly all mission schools 
and colleges is sound, useful, and practical—at least as much 
so as that normally given to our young people in this country. 
I do not agree with the amount of time devoted to the Old 
Testament or think it has a beneficial effect on the Negro mind ; 
but this criticism would equally apply to nearly all school 
teaching in this country. It is an exploded myth by now that 
mission-educated natives are lazier or more untruthful than 
pagan or Muhammadan negroes, or indeed than many of the 
white people around them. Most people tend to be untruthful 
and lazy, no matter what their skin colour or their training. 
And will Mr. Lawenski kindly specify the names of the Christian 
villages in British East Africa which are dirtier or less sanitary 
than those of the Muhammadans ? He surely cannot be referring 
to Uganda, where the Christian villages are patently superior 
to those occupied by the non-Christians. 

The fact is, that a large proportion of the resident whites in 
Africa detest mission work because, since the very opening of 
the nineteenth century, the missionary has been—to the extent 
of ninety per cent.—an absolutely disinterested person, an 
inconvenient example of real Christianity, who has made himself 
—for no gain, but the love of doing what he believes to be good— 
the advocate, the helper, the educator of the black man. As 
such, he has repeatedly stood between the negro and his white 
exploiter—whose bitter dislike he has thereby earned. On the 
other hand, as most Government officials in Africa derived no 
gain from unfair treatment of the negro, they have nearly always 
been admirers and champions of the missionary, even when, 
as in my case, their personal heterodoxy in regard to many 
dogmas made it difficult for them to endorse some aspects of 
religious teaching, not only in Africa but in Great Britain.— 
Yours, etc., 

H. H. Jounston. 


THE WAR-BOOM TOWN IN AMERICA 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMan. 


S1r,—In your issue of July 15th, and under the above heading, 
“S. K. R.” very interestingly described the transforming effects 
of the war upon certain American factories and their districts— 
notably upon the Remington works at Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
and the Du Pont powder plants at Carney’s Point on the Delaware 
and at Hopewell in Virginia. But in doing so he managed to 
convey the impression that the heads of the Remington factory 
are less careful of the welfare of their employees than the Du 
Ponts. That impression is both mistaken and unjust. I have 
recently visited the Du Pont plant at Carney’s Point as well as 
the Remington works at Bridgeport. There is little or nothing 
to choose between them so far as a scrupulous care for the workers 
is concerned. Both firms in that respect reach an extraordinary 
standard of excellence. 

The new Remington plant at Bridgeport consists of thirteen 
main buildings, each five storeys high, over 60 ft. wide and over 
270 ft. in length, connected through their centres—much as a 
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skewer impales a row of kidneys—by a dozen service buildings of 
equal height, but some 80 ft. long by 50 ft. in breadth. Standing 
on any floor in any of the service buildings one can thus look 
backwards or forwards, from one end of the plant to the other, 
down a vista of a third of a mile. The service buildings are real 
service buildings, consisting as they do on each floor and imme- 
diately adjacent to the workshops of locker rooms, toilets, baths, 
hot and cold lavatories, drinking fountains, and notice boards 
whose contents are a standing testimony to the thought the 
management has taken for the health and comfort and amuse- 
ments of the employees. 

In this model factory the arrangements for dealing with or 
escaping from a fire are the best I have ever encountered. There 
is a finely equipped hospital to which everyone with so much as 
a scratch is instantly sent ; the restaurant seats over 800 people, 
and its service is reinforced by a system of portable kitchens that 
convey food and drink at all hours of the day and night to all 
parts of the plant ; the machinery for gathering up dust and the 
methods adopted for cleaning the shops are of quite remarkable 
perfection ; the heating and lighting of the plant are equally 
good ; half of one floor is devoted to designing protection devices 
to make the machines even more fool-proof than the law requires ; 
and the rules in force throughout the factory and the bulletin 
boards and posters that hang on the walls of each unit all aim to 
inculcate the idea of ‘* safety first.’ 

Your contributor makes out that the Remington Company at 
first threw upon the city authorities the responsibility for housing 
its employees, and that even now “ it has not addressed itself to 
the provision of schools and recreative centres.” I was not at 
Bridgeport in the early days of the war, and cannot therefore 
dispute his statements from my own observations. But certainly 
they do not hold good to-day, and I should greatly doubt whether 
they ever did. It seems on the face of it somewhat improbable 
that a firm which foresaw almost everything else should have 
overlooked the very obvious fact that its thousands of new 
employees would need homes. My information is that the 
housing problem was taken up at the outset, land bought, streets 
laid out, water and light installed. It was specifically stated in 
October, 1915, that the Remington Company had by then 
erected 2,000 two-family homes at a cost of £1,600,000; and 
certainly when I saw the operations of its real estate department 
two or three months ago there was nothing to make the statement 
appear doubtful. 

Besides this the Company engaged the services of a man who 
for three years had been in charge of the “* welfare work ” on the 
Panama Canal, and under his guidance benefit associations and a 
long list of athletic, social, choral and business clubs have been 

organised. The fact that 90 per cent. of the men who were taken 
on up to the middle of last year were still with the Company nine 
months later shows that they were pretty well satisfied with the 
conditions of their employment. The proprietor of the concern, 
Mr. Marcellus Hartley Dodge, a young man of four or five-and- 
thirty, is, as a matter of fact, emphatically an employer of the 
best modern type, devoted to the work of the Y.M.C.A., and 
solicitous for the welfare of his men much less from motives of 
enlightened self-interest than because he really has a social 
conscience.—Yours, etc., 
SyDNEY Brooks. 


ROGER CASEMENT 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—As a Frenchman, I have no intention to meddle with 
British affairs. But the circumstances of the world-war make 
that the Irish question, like that of Poland, has ceased to be 
purely a national question concerning Great Britain or Russia, 
to become an international question. It is so because in this 
world-war the moral forces have as much importance as—and 
even more importance than—the brutal forces of militarism. 

Every act of the Allied Governments which tends to diminish 
the moral forces of the Allies harms not only each one of the 
Allies but the whole humanity, since the Allies are the defensors 
of human freedom and the autonomy of the nations. The perse- 
cutions of the Jews, Ruthenians, Poles and Finlanders by the 
Russian Government are such acts, as well as the bloody re- 
pression of the mad rebellion of Ireland. The harm is done. It 
is irreparable, for neither mistake nor harm are reparable. The 
execution of Roger Casement would be a new mistake to be 
added to the preceding one, and it would make it worse. 





The Governments of the Allies have proclaimed on all sides that 
they were the champions of the freedom of the small nationalities. 
Will one of them, who governs the destinies of the most demo- 
cratic federation of the world, lie to its declarations in executing a 
man who, after all, is but the champion of his own small 
nationality—Ireland ? It would be worse than a crime, it would 
be a monstrous blunder, and much more harmful to the Allies 
than the capture of Verdun. A town can be recaptured, but not 
a broken and destroyed moral force. It is already too much to 
have shot the Irish patriots without adding a new mistake to that 
first one, for there are no longer the excuses of the passion of the 
fight and the absence of specific reasoning of military men. How 
could the Allies justly condemn the execution of the Czechs and 
Jugo-Slavs, judged and condemned by the Austro-Hungarian 
tribunals, as traitors—that is to say, for acts of the same nature 
as those reproached to Roger Casement? Vengeance is an 
evidence of weakness, because it shows fear of the man who is 
being executed. Strength lies in forgiveness and oversight. May 
the British public opinion and Government remember that truth. 
—yYours, etc., A. Hamon. 

Royal Societies Club, S.W. 

July 18th. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—As I am a member of the “ profession unconnected 
with the arts” alluded to by the three Presidents in their letter 
to the Times, and am also the writer of numerous articles on art 
in your own and other columns, I am, perhaps, entitled to ask 
that your readers should know (siquis ad huc, etc.) that I am 
not the person aimed at in your editorial note last week. 

Also that failing the appointment of well-proved veterans 
like Sir Walter Armstrong or Sir Claude Phillips, I know of no 
one at the present time more fitted for the Directorship than the 
man who has for so many years devoted himself to the service 
of the Trustees, and also to the National Art-Collections Fund, 
from which this Gallery has derived and is likely in the future to 
derive the greatest benefits. 

There are other rumours abroad besides the one mentioned by 
the three Presidents. There are other qualifications for the 
post than those selected by them. Who is the paragon they 
have in their mind’s eye, with his years of experience in the 
** proper display of works of art’’? And what is his record ? 

Ideal Directors do not grow on blackberry bushes, and until 
our soil has developed a Super-Bode, let us be thankful that we 
have somebody who has earned the approval of the Trustees 
and their best friends and advisers during a long and active 
period of work connected with the Gallery, and whose name is 
unassociated with any of the fads, cranks and impostures to 
which the public is so continually invited to fall a victim in these 
quickly changing times.—Yours, etc., 

1, Cheyne Gardens, Chelsea. 

St. Swithin, 1916. 


RANDALL DAVIES. 


THE CASE AGAINST WEBB 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—The scales have fallen from my eyes. Mr. Chesterton's 
question devastates my whole public life. I have been duped, 
misled, gulled, wasted. Why did I never think of it before ? 
How simple it is! Listen to it. ‘* Now can Mr. Shaw give me 
any indication anywhere that Mr. Sidney Webb, or the Fabian 
Society as far as he represents it, is not constructing with the 
Servile object, and is constructing with the Anti-Servile object ?” 
I cannot. I simply cannot. Oh, the artfulness of Webb! How 
this man has taken me in! I see it all now: the career begun in 
the Colonial Office in the undemocratic upper division of that 
centre of tyranny over servile races, the continual demand for 
more regulation under cover of protecting the workers against 
sweating, the hideous theory that the man who works under 366 
rules is more free than the man who works under 365, the clamour 
for political programmes, consisting always of more rules, the 
setting up of an idol called The Common Rule, worshipped 
according to a ritual called Collective Bargaining, the ridiculous 
economic paradox that it is better for the country that men 
should work eight hours by law than twelve in freedom, the 
monumental series of books all with the same Servile moral of 
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More Regulation, the sinister marriage with a notoriously regu- 
lative lady, the Minority Report designed to snatch from the 
unemployed their one consolation of being free, the chairmanship 
of the Technical Education Board, culminating in the destruction 
of the Board Schools and the establishing of the Thirty-nine 
Articles over the freedom of thought of half the children in the 
country: these, and much more, would surely have opened 
anybody’s eyes but mine, as they have opened Mr. Chesterton’s, 
to the true character of this arch-conspirator against liberty, this 
industrial Ignatius Loyola, this—this—this—I can find no 
epithet stinging enough; but I could just kick myself for my 
** quixotic and even fantastic fidelity ” to such a monster. 

And now that I come to think of it with my mind cleared and 
cured of its Webbist delusion, can I feel sure that I am the only 
victim ? Is it not rather curious that Mr. Webb, or, as Mr. Cecil 
Chesterton would call him, ‘‘ Webb,” has never replied to or 
resented the repeated and fierce attacks made on him by Mr. 
Gilbert Chesterton? It is impossible that he can be really 
indifferent to them: no man can afford to ignore so tremendous 
an antagonist unless there is between them a secret confederacy, 
and the attacks are only part of the game. Take the two great 
Servile strongholds : the Church and the Liquor Trade. It has 
never been possible for Mr. Webb to support these openly: the 
slightest hint of such support would cost him the position of 
confidence among the organised workers of the country into 
which he has wormed himself. But such is the craft and guile of 
this born seducer of honest men that he is quite capable of 
corrupting Mr. Chesterton, by the specious arguments of which 
he is a master, to undertake the defence of the rectory and the 
public-house. I do not say that he got at Mr. Chesterton directly : 
he is too wily to make so crude a frontal attack. But he could 
always get at him through Hilaire Belloc. Can Mr. Chesterton 
give me any indication anywhere that Mr. Sidney Webb, or the 
Fabian Society in so far as he represents it, is not tampering with 
Mr. Belloc with Servile objects ? What is the avowed method by 
which the Servilists have tried, not without success, to use the 
war for the purpose of smashing the Trade Unions and bringing 
the workers into complete subjection? Dilution of labour. 
Always dilution. In view of that, is there no significance in the 
fact that Mr. Belloc, by his writing, has made a war fortune for 
a journal with the aggressively Dilutionist title of Land and 
Water? Is Webb the real owner of Land and Water? If not, 
where are the indications of his innocence ? There is something 
extraordinarily Webbian in the policy of that journal. With 
every air and profession of being ultra-patriotic it in effect directs 
the strategy of the enemy. The reverses which our Italian Ally 
has so fortunately retrieved were caused by the Austrians acting 
on the brilliant demonstration in Land and Water of the vul- 
nerable place in the Italian position by Mr. Belloc. But how 
could Mr. Belloc do that unaided ? He is but a simple soldier of 
one year’s experience, a man of the pious peasant type, incapable 
of involved plans. Webb, an ex-volunteer, descended from a 
family of hereditary riflemen, and himself a qualified marksman 
(may not this throw light on some of the assassinations of the last 
thirty years?), is a born strategist, with the unmistakable 
Napoleonic profile. Belloc would be as wax in the hands of such 
a man: he would, in all good faith, prompt Hindenburg and 
Company at every step of their campaigns, and act as a conduit 
for the poison of Webb to the mind of Chesterton. 

Webb is a notorious nobbler of the Press. We have seen how 
he captured Land and Water. Tur New STATESMAN is suspected 
to have been his own idea from the beginning. But the obvious- 
ness of his connection with the latter would make it necessary for 
him to control another paper through which he could work in the 
dark. With the clues we already possess, it is not very hard to 
place our finger on this insidious organ. The Chestertons would 
write for it. Belloc would write for it—perhaps edit it for the 
first year. It would attack Webb on every possible occasion, but 
—mark this—always on groundsthat would not take in a baby, 
It would concentrate a sort of burlesque fire on the men it wished 
to advertise. I, poor dupe, would be too easily tempted without 
any prompting to undertake Webb’s defence. I ask, is there such 
a paper? It is useless for Mr. Chesterton to prevaricate, to 
equivocate, to deny. The New Witness corresponds to the 
description at every point. 

But I have further evidence that amounts to absolute proof. 
Webb was the man who first raised the warning against pre- 
mature peace. Webb was the man who insisted that Democratic 
Control of diplomacy is an impossibility, and that you can stop 


—— 


war only by putting the whole world under supernational regu- 
lation—for his mad appetite for regulation goes beyond frontiers 
and oceans. Having these opinions he would naturally 

Mr. Morel with a hatred that knew no bounds. Well, what is the 
explanation of Mr. Cecil Chesterton’s attacks on “ Morel ” in the 
New Witness? Why should Mr. Cecil Chesterton hate Mr, 
Morel ? He loves Frenchmen—is always cracking up the French ; 
and Mr. Morel is a Frenchman. He is devoted to Mr. Belloc for 
the sake of the French half of him. Mr. Morel is perhaps the 
most ardent and powerful exponent of that revolt against the 
corruption of politics and diplomacy to which Mr. Cecil Chesterton 
has consecrated his life. Why should he not only attack Mr. 
Morel, but go to the insane length of demanding, on the very 
morrow of his protest against the shooting of President Pearse, 
that Roger Casement shall be executed, not as a traitor, but as a 
former colleague of Mr. Morel? There is only one possible 
explanation of such an extravagance. The pen is in Mr. Ches- 
terton’s hand ; but the mind that guides it is Webb’s. Webb is 
Land and Water, Webb is the New Witness, Webb is TuE New 
STATESMAN, Webb is not only Shaw, but Belloc, the Chestertons, 
and the German General Staff of the Central Empires. Let him 
who would deny it—if so impudent a mortal exists—give me any 
indication that he is not.—Yours, etc., 

G, BERNARD SHAW. 


Miscellany 


AN ELIZABETHAN 
ENCYCLOPZADIA* 


7 HAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND” is _ incontestably 
the most important book of the year. And it 


might have been so bad! The first plan of it 


was sketched by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1905 ; its production 


was undertaken by Sir Sidney Lee in 1909; Sir Sidney 
had to postpone further labours in 1911 and abandon the 
task in 1914; successive later editors were called off by 
war work ; and the volumes have finally emerged (in the 
Tercentenary Year, though this was not originally intended) 
under the care of Mr. Onions, of the Oxford Dictionary. 
Most of the contributors and some of the illustrations were 
selected by Sir Sidney Lee, and it is to be presumed that 
he must divide with Sir W. Raleigh the chief credit of the 
undertaking. His share in the actual text is limited to a 
short article on “ Bull-baiting, Bear-baiting, and Cock- 
fighting.” This, it may be supposed, he undertook in the 
absence of a twentieth-century specialist versed in the 
theory and practice of matching cocks and setting the dogs 
at Harry Hunks or George Stone—to mention two of the 
very pedestrian names that our ancestors bestowed upon 
champion bears. For the distinction of the book as a whole 
is its thorough expertness. Almost every department of 
Elizabethan life is dealt with, and in no instance could a 
better choice of experts be suggested. So ambitious a 
literary plan has rarely been so satisfactorily carried out. 
The first volume opens with two introductory contribu- 
tions. One is a Tercentenary Ode, with some noble pas- 
sages, by the Poet Laureate ; the other a conspectus of the 
Age of Elizabeth by Sir Walter Raleigh. Sir Walter touches 
on many themes, including politics, table-manners, dress, 
drink and tobacco: and in the end he does leave us with 
an unusually clear picture of the age, and its peculiar stir 
and glow, without in any way romanticising or making the 
Elizabethans incredibly large as individuals. In all civilised 
ages the majority of people will be leading settled, humdrum 
lives: not every Elizabethan scoured the seas with Drake, 
or the alehouses with Marlowe. But there was about the 








* Shakespeare's England: An Account of the Life ¢ and Manners g 
his Age. ete 
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age a stronger tinge of adventure, of discovery, of mental 
release, than about any other age in our history: and Sir 
Walter’s analysis of the conditions which produced these 
phenomena is very interesting. Literary artists have never 
had, in some ways, so favourable an environment. The 
mental excitement produced by the new learning was 
contemporaneous with the great stimulus to the imagin- 
ation supplied by the enlargement of the known physical 
world: with these things went a volume of social and 
economic changes that produced an inexhaustible variety 
of human types, of clash between temperaments and customs, 
of ludicrous and pathetic experiment and affectation, of new 
settings for comedy and tragedy. The beginnings of 
urbanism and capitalism, the transformation of the squire- 
archy, the birth of the joint-stock company, the universal 
search for new fields of commerce, the influx of foreign 
culture, the new facilities for travel at home and abroad, 
the spread of education, the development of interest in the 
sciences, the changes in amusement, the flood of new com- 
modities and the enormous increase in material display, 
especially in regard to costume: together these things 
made an abnormally vivacious and coloured act in the 
nnial Comédie humaine. And, as Sir Walter plausibly 
points out, there was little to distract the artist’s attention 
from his fellows as they actually were, their souls, bodies, 
speech, idiosyncrasies, prejudices, vices, and dreams. 
Change had been so rapid that no coherent body of civic 
doctrine had found time to develop. In another age 
Shakespeare and his fellows might have been found protest- 
ing against the abandonment by Elizabeth’s Government 
of the Minimum Wage Act which on one occasion was 
actually framed. We most of us feel that a person so 
humane as Shakespeare, so full of hatred for cruelty, of 
pity for innocence and weakness in human beings and in 
animals, would have been on the side of whatever reforms 
we ourselves advocate. But in his age no clear-cut remedy 
for social evils had a large body of support. The field of 
observation was bewildering: the doctrinaire had little to 
stand on; the only great controversy was the religious 
controversy, and even that was not ferocious enough to 
undermine the loyalty to established institutions of most 
of the disputants. One political doctrine was firmly held 
by the huge majority of Englishmen. They had had enough 
of Civil War and the risk of it, and they had seen enough of 
it abroad. This, added to the need for warding off foreign 
aggression, convinced them that England’s first necessity 
was a strong Government. Shakespeare was typical in his 
support of “law and order.” These were not necessarily 
bound up at all times with a particular form of government ; 
but at that time, and in his country, they certainly were. 
And the acknowledgment of his attitude does not necessarily 
involve, as it has sometimes been argued to involve, an 
admission that he was a constitutionally conservative and 
undemocratic man. ‘This political doctrine he shared in 
that age with men of every kind of temperament. And, 
as Professor Raleigh puts it, the agreement on this point 
combined with the absence of other doctrinal conflicts, 
produced “‘ that sort of unity of temper” which “ has not 
been found in England since Shakespeare died.” It was a 
very good thing for the artist, and above all for the dramatic 
artist 


After Sir Walter Raleigh’s survey, there follows the sys- 
tematic departmental discussion of the principal fields of 
social activity. The Rev. Ronald Bayne writes on 
“Religion,” Mr. E. K. Chambers on the Court, Mr. 
J. W. Fortescue on “The Soldier,” Viscount Dillon on 
“The Navy: Ships and Sailors,” the late Mr. J. D. Rogers 
on “ Voyages and Exploration: Geography : Maps,” Mr. 
Charles Hughes on Land Travel, Sir J. E. Sandys on “ Edu- 
cation” and Scholarship, Sir E. Maunde Thompson on 





Handwriting, Professor Unwin on Commerce and Coinage, 
Mr. R. E. Prothero on “ Agriculture and Gardening” ; 
and then follow chapters, by men of equal authority, on 
Law, Medicine, The Sciences, Folklore and Superstitions, 
The Fine Arts, Heraldry, Costume, The Home, London and 
the Life of the Town, Authors and Patrons, Booksellers, 
Printers and the Stationery Trade, Actors and Acting, 
The Playhouse, The Masque, Sports and Pastimes (150 pages 
to these alone), Rogues and Vagabonds, Ballads and Broad- 
sides, and (this by Dr. Bradley) Shakespeare’s English. 
None of these chapters is perfunctory: all are elaborate 
surveys full of the fruits of research. It would obviously 
be impossible thoroughly to discuss such a work without 
making one’s article almost as long as the book—a thing 
not to be contemplated here with paper at its present 
price. A review, in fact, is out of the question; the book 
can no more be reviewed in detail than any other encyclo- 
pedia. One might, of course, hunt for and even discover 
(though I have discovered none as yet) a few minor errors, 
with the grave denotation of which one might fill some 
space. Or it would be easy to take a series of small inci- 
dental statements from the various chapters and discuss 
them, to no useful purpose whatever. Is Sir Walter Raleigh, 
for instance, quite justified in describing A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream as “ certainly one of his earliest plays” if 
Mr. Chambers (who has in another publication made it 
No. 11 in Shakespeare’s list) is right in his speculations as 
to the wedding for which it was written? Does not Sir 
Walter, again, overstate the case when he says that Tom 
Coryat “ is commonly regarded as a buffoon and a zany ”— 
a very unfair conception of the Odcombian leg-stretcher, 
although he was an eccentric and, as his enthusiastic poetical 
friends remarked, a great joke? If one were splitting 
hairs in this way one would certainly feel inclined to contest 
Sir E. Maunde Thompson’s observations on Shakespeare’s 
handwriting. Almost pathetically anxious to clear Shake- 
speare of the charge of crabbed and undecipherable calli- 
graphy, and convinced that so profuse a writer must have 
had a manual fluency, he takes the least tottering of the 
Bard’s autographs and optimistically deduces all he wants 
from it. He at least admits, however, that Shakespeare 
“made no pretence to be an elegant penman.” Many an 
article, again, might be made out of the incidental curiosities 
sprinkled up and down all the chapters. Mr. Arthur 
Underhill tells us that a London merchant was fined £2,000 
and imprisoned for six years for saying that the merchants 
are “in no part of the world so screwed and wrung as in 
England, and that they had more encouragement in Turkey.” 
We find Danter the printer, in The Return from Parnassus, 
saying to a young Cambridge student : 

I lost by yr. last booke, and you knowe that there is many a 
one that payes me largely for the printing of their inventions, but 
for all this you shall have 40 shillings and an odde pottle of wine. 

The letter, slightly modified and with the pottle of wine 
left out of the terms, might have been written to-day. 
Giles Fletcher, on his return from Russia, where he had 
been on State service, wrote a short treatise, Of the Russe 
Commonwealth (1591) : 

But the company of Muscovy merchants, fearing that some 
passages in it would prejudice the friendly relations between the 
two countries, and their trade, complained to Burghley and pro- 
cured its suppression. 

The remarks about Germans will naturally be nosed out just 
now. English travellers, it appears, commended “the 
Germans, despite their lack of sobriety, for modesty, integrity, 
constancy, placability, equity, and for gravity, but somewhat 
inclining to the vice of dullness.” It was Sir Thomas 


Overbury, later to be poisoned for knowing too much, who 
observed of Germany that the country, 
if it were subject to one monarchy, would be terrible to all the rest. 
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But, as has been observed, one cannot attempt to give the 
reader any idea of the immense store of detail in the com- 
pilation. 

The only additional chapter which one can suggest as an 
improvement is one dealing with “‘ The Literary Life.” As 
it is, of course, the authors dominate the book, for it is to 
playwrights and poets that almost every contributor has to 
go for his most conclusive evidence and his most vivid 
illustrations. There are, also, two chapters specifically 
allotted to literature. Mr. R. B. McKerrow (who published 
a great edition of Nashe a few years ago) supplies a very 
learned account of “‘ Booksellers, Printers, and the Stationers’ 
Trade ’”—without, however, alluding to the Marprelate 
Tracts, the prime example of defiance of the Censorship. 
And Mr. D. Nichol Smith, in his chapter on “ Authors and 
Patrons,” traces the development of private patronage, 
digests the works addressed to the leading dedicatees, and 
throws much light on the financial condition of authors. 
England, although a nest of singing birds, was no more 
lavish of birdseed than at any other time. We find, for 
example, that Stow received £8 and forty copies for his 
Survey, and that many professional writers were only kept 
alive by their patrons. Massinger, in one of his dedications 
(1632), writes : 

I heartily wish that the world may take notice, and from my 


selfe, that I had not to this time subsisted but that I was sup- 
ported by your frequent courtesies and favours, 


and anyone who has read The Merrie Jestes of George Peele 
knows the expedients to which the less reputable men of 
genius were reduced in their efforts to live at the expense 
of the community. Besides all this information a certain 
amount more is scattered up and down the other chapters : 
it would, for instance, scarcely have been possible to mention 
Elizabethan taverns without reference to the men of letters 
who, in the face of endless difficulties, gave to those estab- 
lishments a loyal and unflagging support. What we miss, 
rather, is more of that sort of thing which shows the 
author not in his relations with patron or bookseller, but 
in his relations with other authors. There is an immense 
amount of material for a chapter on the writers, their 
coteries and rivalries, their conscious artistic creeds and 
movements, their praises and belabourings of each other, 
and the esteem in which the whole body and various sections 
of it were held by the public. With the exception here indi- 
cated the compilation could not, granted its size, be better 
than it is. And one must add that the two hundred cun- 
ningly selected illustrations and the bibliographies at- 
tached to each chapter very greatly increase its usefulness 
as a work of reference. No student of Elizabethan litera- 
ture will be able to dispense with it. 
J. C. Squire. 


Music 


PUCCINI AND BACH 


NLUCKILY something or other has always prevented 

| | me from hearing Phebus and Pan at the Aldwych 
until this week, when it followed Puccini’s Manon 

Lescaut in the bill. The contrast between the two operas 
— if one may call Phebus and Pan an opera—is startling, 
and no better way could be found of justifying in the eyes 
of the man in the street the immense reputation of Bach, 
whose name is rather apt to terrify him. Bach’s position 
in music is, of course, very much like that of Shakespeare 
in drama: far more people praise him than enjoy him, and 
even more than Shakespeare he stands above all criticism. 


—— 


No one dares to criticise him ; you may criticise Beethoven, 
but hardly Bach, lest you show yourself lacking in a certain 
fundamental fineness of perception. Besides, it is safe to 
criticise Beethoven, for everybody really appreciates him; 
he is as universal and immediate in his appeal as Summer— 
in fact, I can think of no parallel in any other art. There 
are discriminating people who don’t like Dickens, or Goethe, 
or Moliére, but I have never met a music-lover who could 
honestly say that Beethoven did not appeal to him. | 
have, however, met many people of real musical taste who 
do not care at all for the Wohltemperirtes Klavier. They 
have no passion for it, they cannot grow ecstatic over it; 
at most they will listen submissively, but if asked to choose 
something to be played they will never select a Prelude and 
Fugue; and I have never despaired of such people. I 
merely feel disappointed as I am disappointed if they fail 
to appreciate Ravel or Debussy. But if anyone could go 
to the Aldwych and sit out Puccini’s four acts of dismal, 
colourless, platitudinous wanderings up and down the 
diatonic scale called Manon Lescaut and not feel after the 
first half-dozen bars of Phebus and Pan as if the darkness 
was suddenly flooded with light, I give him up as a hopeless 
case. Of course, Puccini has done better things than Manon, 
I do not know if he has ever done anything worse. The 
libretto is tedious and, at times, ludicrous, for the composer 
has never breathed any life into it. A love story may have 
the freshness and English fragrance of the story of Richard 
Feverel and Lucy, or it may have the overwhelming passion 
of the story of Manon or of Tristan and Isolda. Puccini is 
perhaps racially incapable of the English freshness and 
fragrance (caught by Delius, for instance, in his Village 
Romeo and Juliet); but passion, surely that is the métier 
of an Italian! One is brought up somehow to believe so, 


‘but I can only say I have never heard the note of true 


passion in modern Italian music. Lurid rhetoric there is 
in abundance, and an almost physically intolerable common 
vulgarity as, for instance, in Cavalleria Rusticana and 
I Pagliacci, but the rhetoric of Manon is not even lurid— 
was there ever a more banal collection of empty sounds? 
Give me the penny-in-the-slot tunes of Rigoletto, La donna 
e mobile and the rest of it, rather than this insincere, con- 
ventional,up-and-down‘recitative, with its eternal accompani- 
ment scraping away in the orchestra, now loud, now soft, 
but always irrelevant and expressionless. It was not 
especially well performed, either, and none of the principals 
calls for mention. Phebus and Pan, on the other hand, 
is splendidly done. Those who have not yet realised what 
a supremely great and versatile artist Mr. Frank Mullings 
is must be convinced by his performance as Midas. It is 
perfect and goes beyond one’s best conception of the part, 
and nothing more can be said except that not to have heard 
Mr. Mullings sing “ Pan’s a master” is to have missed 
one of the really great pleasures music can give us. Mr. 
Herbert Langley as Pan is also supremely good, good 
vocally, with excellent enunciation, and good in his vivid 
realisation of the part. Mr. Webster Millar also deserves 
great praise as Tmolus; he sang the beautiful air extolling 
Pheebus finely. As for Miss Bessie Tyas, whose singing 
as Mimi made me actually sit out three acts of La Bohéme 
last week, “exquisite” is the only word for her. She made 
a perfect Momus, she sings with the greatest charm and 
precision, her enunciation is extraordinarily good, and her 
acting spontaneous and most delightful. Mr. Goossens 
conducted with verve and precision. Altogether Phabus 
and Pan is one of the best things Sir Thomas Beecham has 
given us, and it was a good idea to call in Mr. Edmund 
Dulac to do the setting, which is effective and, as might be 
expected, has an Asiatic tinge which one is astonished to 
find harmonises quite well with this music of that sedate 
old Protestant, J. S. Bach. W. J. TURNER. ; 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ANDSCAPE in the poets is a nice ready-made 
L subject for critics, and I don’t know how many 
articles and chapters on the subject I have read. 
But Mr. Maurice Baring’s English Landscape (Oxford 
University Press. 1s. net) is the first anthology of its kind 
Ihave seen. It is a very small book ; the page is four inches 
by three and a quarter. Being so portable, it will, I suppose, 
goto the Front in large numbers. But I can imagine no book 
more calculated to produce acute nostalgia in a man who 
for a year or two has seen nothing, during such days and 
hours as he has been above ground, but the monotonous 
flat fields of Flanders. Mr. Baring compiled it without 
the help of libraries, out of reach of books and bookshops— 
possibly since he went to Flanders himself. As an explana- 
tion of why he has made the book just now, he quotes 
a very relevant poem written by C. Kingsley during the 
war of 1870, “Who may sing While yonder cannon- 

thunders boom ? ”— 

And yet—the pines sing overhead, 
The robins by the alder-pool, 


The bees about the garden-bed, 
The children dancing home from school. 


He has tried to bring together all the most “ characteristic ” 
descriptions of English landscape in the language. And 
he has succeeded extraordinarily. He has frequently gone 
off the beaten track of quotation, but he has refused to 
avoid the obvious merely because it was the obvious. 

* * * 


Generally speaking, Mr. Baring has avoided very short 
extracts, and he nowhere gives just one or two lines for 
the mere sake of securing the “ representation” of some 
poet. He has not, for instance, taken anything from 
Chaucer. He gives Gray’s Elegy, L’ Allegro, and Arnold’s 
Thyrsis in full, and sound selections from Tennyson, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Shakespeare, Coleridge, and Coventry 
Patmore. Only one number comes from Herrick, and 
none at all from Henry Vaughan, in whom something 
worth including, I fancy, might have been found. Of living 
poets only Mr. Arthur Benson, Mr. Belloc, and Mr. Bridges 
are represented. The selection from the last—than whom 
no English poet has written with more art and love about 
the English landscape in all its changes—must have been 
exceedingly difficult to make. The poem, Who Has Not 
Walked Upon the Shore, isincluded. The end, describing the 
clouds flying southwards, is perfect : 

From distant hills their shadows creep, 
Arrive in turn and mount the lea, 


And flit across the downs, and leap 
Sheer off the cliff upon the sea ; 


And sail and sail far out of sight. 
But still I watch their fleecy trains, 

That piling all the south with light, 
Dapple in France the fertile plains. 


One more of his poems I should like to have seen added : 
a marvellous description of autumnal woods, in which at last 
the dead leaves mingle with the snow. Most of the younger 
poets Mr. Baring, presumably, has not room for, though 
every generation of English poets goes on doing the same 
inexhaustible thing in a new way. But one misses a few 
of the lyrics from A Shropshire Lad. 

* * * 

There are few other gaps. Of course, when looking at 
an anthology one’s first thought is, “‘ What has he left out ?” 
Mr. Baring gives some of the eighteenth century writers, 
especially the later ones, a show: Thomson, Collins, Gray, 


and Cowper, and he has the enterprise to give four finely 
chosen passages from Crabbe—who is nowadays hardly 
ever mentioned unless somebody wants to find a comparison 
for Mr. Masefield. But only Lady Winchilsea of Thomson’s 
immediate forerunners is quoted. Wordsworth recognised 
in her a'strayed realist; and passages like 

When the loosed horse now, as his pasture leads, 

Comes slowly grazing thro’ th’ adjoining meads, 

Whose stealing pace and lengthened shade we fear, 

Till torn-up forage in his teeth we hear ; 


are in spirit very unlike anything else written in her time. 
Had the anthology been larger Mr. Baring might have 
admitted a few lines of Pope, Shenstone, and even Denham, 
just to show that there was no ill-feeling. Even within his 
present limits he might have found space for something 
by a later poet, Dyer. The Fleece and The Ruins of Rome 
are not held in the esteem in which once they were, though 
even in them there are good passages—which is more than 
can be said of Glover’s Leonidas, and the long poems of 
Garth and Sir Richard Blackmore. But in Grongar Hill, 
clearly written in reminiscence of Milton’s L’ Allegro, but yet 
with “the eye on the object,” Dyer wrote certainly 
a remarkable thing for his time, a landscape poem full of 
feeling and in places very musical. 
* * * 


The lull in publishing has come. The Oxford monument 
to Shakespeare—a very striking contrast to the well-meant 
but expensive and almost useless Book of Homage that 
Professor Gollancz edited—has come out, and scarcely 
anything of note is now to be expected until the autumn 
season begins. The only exception I can think of is Mr. 
George Moore’s “ religious ”’ novel, The Brook Kerith, which 
was originally announced for May, but which—possibly 
owing to Mr. Moore’s fastidiousness about his proofs—has 
still to appear. It is difficult to discover as yet what exactly 
will be the volume of autumn publishing. The few pub- 
lishers I have seen lately have varied greatly in their opinions 
and intentions. One at least says he intends to issue the 
largest list he has yet recorded; but he is exceptional. 
Prospects are difficult to estimate. But at least nobody now 
fears what for a time was feared at the beginning of the war, 
that the habit of reading will completely die out. I 
visited a large bookseller’s this week and asked how 
things were going. He said that the expensive stuff 
was hanging fire as badly as ever, but that there was a 
very large sale, increasing if anything, of cheap books. He 
still notices—a thing to which various public librarians have 
called attention—a considerable drop in the amount of 
fiction read as compared with literature of a more serious 
character. To some extent the mere decline in novel- 
reading may be traceable to the fact that large numbers of 
women who before the war spent the whole of their leisure 
time reading are now nursing, knitting, hoeing fields, or 
selling little flags in the street on behalf of the various 
Funds for supplying Lint to Montenegrins shot through 
the Left Wrist. But there is an actual increase in other 
departments. The librarians find their public demanding 
more belles-lettres and science, and the booksellers are 
doing extraordinarily well with verse. The Poetry Book- 
shop is driving a roaring trade, especially in the younger 
poets ; and the bookseller that I called on is doing the same 
thing. I was rather surprised to hear from him that he 
has sold many copies of books by the less well-known verse- 
writers killed in the war. But the spectacle of “ whom the 


gods love’ dying young has always fascinated mankind ; 
and some, I suppose, obtain and ponder over all these 
memorials of promise unfulfilled, ambition frustrated, high 
hopes and ardent passions effaced at a breath, 
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NEW NOVELS 


By Ronatp Firspanx. With two Drawings 
(Rothenstein). Grant 


Inclinations. 
by ALBERT RUTHERSTON 
Richards. 6s. 

God’s Puppets. By Wriu1am ALLEN Wiite. Macmillan. 
6s. 

The Dim Bourne. 
Richards. 6s, 

Let me present, as a perfectly serious and sincere criticism 
on Mr. Ronald Firbank’s Inclinations, the following brief 
but memorable passage from Martin Chuzzlewit : 


By Hartmann Laxpate. Grant 


** To be presented to a Pogram,” said Miss Codger, ‘‘ by a Hominy, 
indeed, a thrilling moment is it in its impressiveness on what we 
call our feelings. But why we call them so, or why impressed they 
are, or if impressed they are at all, or if at all we are, or if there really 
is, O gasping one! a Pogram or a Hominy, or any active principle 
to which we give those titles, is a topic, spirit-searching, light-aban- 
doned, much too vast to enter on at this unlooked-for crisis.” 

** Mind and matter,” said the lady in the wig, ‘‘ glide swift into 
the vortex of immensity. Howls the sublime, and softly sleeps the 
calm Ideal, in the whispering chambers of Imagination. To hear it, 
sweet it is. But then, outlaughs the stern philosopher, and saith 
to the Grotesque, ‘ What ho! arrest for me that Agency. Go, bring 
it here!* And so the vision fadeth.” 


But that the two Literary Ladies (or L. L.’s) were unsuc- 
cessfully trying to be sublime, and Mr. Firbank is success- 
fully trying to be ridiculous, the former would supply, O 
gasping one! not merely a commentary, but a parallel 
for the latter. An incoherence like that of the L. L.’s 
now raves, now meanders, through Jnclinations. I cannot 
deny that the result is in a way amusing, sometimes even 
intentionally so. I cannot help thinking that there is 
the gem of real wit in the following account, given by a 


woman who has thoughtlessly left her husband behind © 


in Italy, of the tiringness of what she calls ‘‘ domesticity ”’ : 


** Every time I enter the nursery now it’s a strain. To-day was 
the climax. I’ve had many years’ experience, Mrs. Occles said to 
me, as a nurse, and I'll have no meddling. Very well, I said to her, 
you can go! O, good gracious! Then at the door, dear, I turned 
back and I added, Am I the child’s mother or are you? That! she 
said ! is no affair of mine! But as a rule I’m accustomed to see the 
Father!! What do you mean by the father? I said But she 
wouldn’t say.” 

Miss Dawkins passed her parasol beneath the bed. 

** My button boots——! ” 

** A child has so many little wants, nurse, I said. . . . It should 
have proper attention. ... I know what a child wants, she said 
(so rudely), and when it wants it... .” 


1 cannot say why I laughed when I read that—it was not 
only at the punctuation. (Why Inclinations, by the way? 
Why not Ezclamations?) But Mr. Firbank collapses into 
comparative coherence as seldom as Shadwell deviated into 
sense. When he does, if one cannot say to the moment 
with Faust, ‘‘ Stay, thou art so fair!” one at least, with 
the lady in the wig, ‘‘ saith to the Grotesque, ‘ What ho! 
arrest for me that Agency. Go, bring it here!’ And so 
the vision fadeth.” 

Lest I should be suspected of exaggerating, I give— 
verbatim—Chapter XX. of Inclinations : 

Mabel! Mabel! Mabel! Mabel! Mabel! Mabel! Mabel! Mabel! 
Here, from a longer chapter, is a typical description of 
scenery :— 

Beneath her a landscape all humming with little trees stretched 
away towards such delicate, merest hills. 

Here is a dinner-party (to impart such intelligibility to it 
as I can, I ought to explain that Miss Dawkins is supposed 
to be searching the world over for her parents) :— 

The (intimate) dinner arranged by Mrs. Collins in honour of her 


daughter also proved to be a large one. 
A dinner of twenty at a table to hold eighteen, 


— 


As course succeeded course came the recurring pressure of a forward 
footman’s knee. 

Half asleep holding a shell-shaped spoon, Miss Dawkins explored 
a sauce-boat as though it had been an Orient liner. 

** Yes, Mr. Collins.” 

** No, Mr. Collins.” 

** Aha, Mr. Collins.” 

** (Thanks !)” 

** Yes, God is Love, Mr. Collins, and I’m sure they couldn’t help 
it!” she said at last. 

** Gia, Gia!” the Countess struck in allegro across a bank of 
flowers. 

** Well, here’s health, Old Girl. The very best!” 

** And success to you . . . and may the Gods permit you to find 
them !” 

** If you ask me, I think it silly to find people,” the Countess’ 
former inamorato declared. ‘‘ I don’t want to find anybody!” 

** No doubt you've tried clairvoyance ?” the member for Boron 
asked. 

** Indeed. And Palmistry, and Phrenology, and Cards, and 
Sand...” 

** Well?” 

**O well... ,” Miss Dawkins said, ‘‘ I was warned I'd marry a 
septuagenarian within the forbidden degrees and never know it!.. . 
Helios, Mene, Tetragrammaton ! ” 

** Have you looked by the Rhine at all?” 

** Where haven’t I?” 

** Courage !”’ the Countess crooned. 

** I’ve a presentiment they’re in India. 
mother’s fair hair with Bombay . . .” 

Mr. Collins raised his glass. 

** Then here’s to Bombay!” 

** Oh, nectar, Mr. Collins! Show me the cork—I always like to 
see the cork—! And my dear father was like me there. The cork, 
Ola, he’d say. A bottle of wine is nothing without the cork.” 


Somehow I connect my 


The only sentence in the whole book which seems to 
me absolutely clear and convincing occurs on page 101 
and runs: ‘‘ It’s extraordinary Gerald doesn’t go dotty.” 
Well, a very little more of reviewing Ronald .. . 

I had read nearly a quarter of God’s Puppets before 
I discovered that it is not a novel but a collection of short 
stories. Still it has much of the unity of a novel; it has 
the unity of place, since the stories are all concerned with 
one particular town, and some of the characters reappear 
here and there in the different stories. The social life 
pictured is extremely interesting, even to me, who get 
hopelessly lost in much of the language. Mr. White's 
strength is in his reading of character. His first tale, A 
Social Rectangle, deals with a beautiful, fascinating, kindly, 
self-centred, self-deceiving woman who, without being 
vicious or loose in any ‘“‘ technical” sense, manages to 
spread a regular havoc of souls among the men about her; 
his second tale, 
strange light on the provincial banking system of the 
United States, reveals the death-in-life of an unscrupulously 
profitable and humbly “respectable” career; in The 
Gods Arrive we see a one-time ‘‘ congressman” rejected 
by his constituents, deprived of his livelihood, sinking 
deeper and deeper into humiliation, heart-broken finally by 
the admission of woman’s suffrage into his State and the 
capitulation to that pernicious principle of the conservative 
paper which ‘‘ he had come to regard as the last palladium 
of his liberties "—but going down, so to say, with colours 
flying, in his grand refusal to accept a financially advan- 
tageous proposal which would involve espousal of the 
fatal cause of progress. Some of these various scenes are 
painful—one, at the end of A Social Rectangle, excessively 
and illegitimately so, it seems to me; and then again 
there is a frequent rebound to sentimentality. Still, 
God’s Puppets is an original and forceful book. 

Mr. Laxdale provides not only plot but comment, and 
though both the one and the other are sometimes absurd, 
they are his own—do not merely, like so many novels, 
‘* follow after by the tomes on the way.” Elwood Mus- 
grave, brought up in Cairo and returning as a young man 
to enter into his inheritance as an English squire, finding 
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the stress both of human environment and climate too much 
for him, deluding himself into a loveless marriage, taking 
with the quietest and most unselfish dignity the fact of 
his wife’s unfaithfulness, is a touching and human being. 
The other people in the book are less actual. There is 
an austere young clergyman; the girl he is engaged to 
is kissed, through no fault of her own, by another man, 
and at the moment, against her will, rather likes it; she 
writes to the clergyman immediately to confess; he con- 
cludes ‘‘ the worst” (in Heaven’s name, why ?), and asks 
wildly: ‘‘My God, why didn’t she kill herself ? *—which 
suggests the morality of the remotest Orient rather than 
of the Church of England. Subsequently the clergyman, 
having ruined the life of everybody concerned, as far as 
possible, by his fatuous austerities and repudiations, finds 
his ‘“‘love” too much for him and gives up the Church 
that he may go and claim the girl—now Musgrave’s wife. 
Incidentally he meets the man who originally kissed her, 
and on being told that there was ‘‘ nothing in it ” (though 
why he should believe the man when he didn’t believe 
the girl I cannot imagine) exclaims: ‘‘ Then I gave her 
up for nothing, it seems.” 
GERALD GOULD. 


AN ARTIST 
Gaudier Brzeska. By Ezra Pounp. John Lane. 12s. 6d. 


It is not easy to describe a man so that the reader may 
be sure he was a genius. With the help of photographs 
of Gaudier Brzeska’s work, with the help of his letters, 
Mr. Ezra Pound has succeeded in doing so. It is impossible 
to read this book without being convinced that Brzeska 
possessed that imaginative sensibility and that power of 
independent invention which admiration labels from time 
to time with different labels. The word “genius” is 
going out of fashion along with the romantic move- 
ment, but it is not a bad word; it is at least short and 
mysterious. There is no doubt that Gaudier Brzeska was 
a genius. 

We cannot here discuss the problems involved in Brzeska’s 
art ; but we may be of service to those to whom the later 
manifestations of it are incomprehensible. One tip at 
least we can givethem. When confronted with a drawing 
or a piece of sculpture like, say, Brzeska’s “ Boy with a 
Cony,” or his “ Birds,” or his “ Stags,” works which 
must utterly metagrabolise them if they look for qualities 
which the tradition of Greek naturalism in sculpture has 
led us to consider essential to works of art, let them first 
question their impression from this point of view. Let 
them ask themselves: “‘ Does this work strike me as the 
work of a fool?” The work of a fool has his signature 
all over it, signs which are in no way to be confused with 
the intention of the work itself; that may or may not 
be foolish, but it cannot be judged until the spectator’s 
perceptions are directed towards the same objects as the 
artist himself, until he is capable of sharing to some extent 
the artist’s emotion towards them. But there is an 
indefinable quality which sticks out of the work of a fumbler 
and a fool that can be recognised before this stage of percep- 
tion and sympathy is reached. Now, this quality is entirely 
absent from Brzeska’s work. It is clear that he was no 
fool; and having ascertained that, the spectator will be 
in a mood to try to see what Brzeska was after, and what 
kind of delight he took in the forms he created. It is 
obvious that his pleasure was not reminiscent. He did 
not sculpture those forms because they reminded him of 
animals or men—rather than that it would be true to say 
he loved looking at animals or men because they reminded 
him of these forms. Again, it is obvious that his interest 





in these forms was not poetic. It would be impossible to 
begin acriticism of his birds, ‘‘ They are olderthan the rocks 
on which they perch,” for they do not bear the smallest 
resemblance to birds, even to birds as the poet thinks of 
them, let alone the naturalist or fancier. The best way 
of bringing the reader into touch with the mode of Brzeska’s 
feeling about his art and about life is to quote a very 
interesting note written by him from the trenches in France 
shortly before he was killed : 


I have been fighting for two months and I can now gauge the 
intensity of life. 

Human masses teem and move, are destroyed and crop up again. 

Horses are worn out in three weeks, die by the roadside. 

Dogs wander, are destroyed, and others come along. 

With all the destruction that works around us nothing is changed, 
even superficially. Life is the same strength, the moving agent that 
permits the small individual to assert himself. 

The bursting shells, the volleys, wire entanglements, projecters, 
motors, the chaos of battle, do not alter in the least the outlines of 
the hill we are besieging. A company of partridges scuttle along 
before our very trench. 

It would be folly to seek artistic emotions amid these little works of 


ours, 


My views on sculpture remain absolutely the same. 

It is the vortex of will, of decision, that begins. 

I shall derive my emotions solely from the arrangement of surfaces, 
I shall present my emotions by the arrangement of my surfaces, 
the planes and lines by which they are defined. 

Just as this hill where the Germans are solidly entrenched gives 
me a nasty feeling, solely because its gentle slopes are broken up 
by earthworks, which throw long shadows at sunset, just so shall 
I get feeling, of whatsoever definition, from a statue according to its 
slopes, varied to infinity. 

I have made an experiment. Two days ago I pinched from an enemy 
a Mauser rifle. The heavy, unwieldy shape swamped me with a 
powerful image of brutality. 

I was in doubt for a long time whether it pleased or displeased me. 

I found that I did not like it. 

I broke the butt off and with my knife I carved in it a design, 
through which I tried to express a gentler order of feeling, which 
I preferred. 

But I will emphasize that my design gol its effect (just as the gun 
had) from a very simple composition of lines and planes. 


That is an extremely interesting document; in some 
ways the most interesting record of experience that has 
come to us from the trenches. “* It would be folly to seek 
artistic emotions amid these little works of ours... .” In 
that sentence the artist speaks. Yet Brzeska was distinctly, 
as a man, of the fighting sort. He believed in instincts, in 
living by instinct—that one divines in every page of this 
short record of his short life. But his emotions as a fighter, 
except in so far as they heighten the intensity of his attitude 
towards experience, are utterly trivial and irrelevant to 
him as an artist. He continues to derive the emotions 
which really count for him “ solely from the arrangement 
of surfaces,” a rifle or the entrenched hill from which a 
bullet was presently to fly and kill him affects him primarily 
that way, and an “arrangement” is again his method 
of expressing what he feels. Now, the faculty of deriving 
anything but the mildest emotion from any arrangement 
of surfaces is rare among men; but most are capable of 
a vague feeling of “niceness” or of “ unpleasantness ” 
when confronted with surfaces, planes, lines, and colours 
arranged in a certain fashion. It is this vague feeling 
that the spectator must watch in himself while looking 
at Brzeska’s work; intensifying it and distinguishing 
it from other vague feelings, by the help of whatever 
power of conscious attention he may possess. 

There is in a fighting death a violence and suddenness that 
agrees well with the senselessness of death itself. Down 
men tumble ; the corpses are clothed in the same jackets ; 
no one notices that any particular crime has been committed, 
and men like Brzeska, with a rare and bountiful passion in 
them, are shovelled into the7ditch. 
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HOW TO FLY 


Learning to Fly. A Practical Manual for Beginners. By 
C. GRAHAME-WHITE and Harry Harper. _Iilustrated. 
Werner Laurie. 2s. 6d. net. 


This is the first really satisfactory book on flying that 
we have ever come across. It answers all the questions 
which the curious—that is, all of us—wish to ask about 
aeroplanes of someone who really knows ; and Mr. Grahame- 
White, one may assume, does know. The manipulation of 
the steering gear, and of the elevating planes, the observation 
of the multitudinous speed and petrol and height and slope 
gauges, and all the rest of the business of controlling a modern 
aeroplane is so clearly and easily described that one feels 
the authors have left the beginner little more to learn 
before he takes his first flight. We cannot imagine that 
anyone who had read this very “ practical manual” and 
who shortly thereafter had the good fortune to come across 
a derelict aeroplane—say in his back garden—-would hesitate 
for a moment—except, perhaps, just to read the directions 
through once more—before starting the engine and inviting 
his dearest friend to accompany him on a joy fly. It 
is true that Messrs. Grahame-White and Harper lay great 
emphasis on the need for caution, and especially on the 
inadvisability of the ordinary beginner’s attempting to 
progress by anything but the very slowest stages. But 
one cannot help remembering that the ordinary beginner—in 
the past at all events—has not had the advantage of reading 
this book. Moreover, Mr. Grahame-White, by way pre- 
sumably of emphasizing his plea for caution, tells how when 
he first took up flying he went over to France and purchased 
a very powerful machine of a new type from M. Bl¢riot. 
This was in the days (1909) when all flying machines were 
experimental, automatic stability had not been heard of, 
and there were only a score or so of men in the world who 
had ever been in the air. The machine was delivered 
one evening too late to begin any trials that day, so Mr. 
Grahame-White had to leave it in its shed until morning. But 
** sleep was impossible,” and at 2 a.m. he got up, and called 
his friend. Together they went off to the flying ground ; and 
before the aerodrome mechanics arrived, a couple of hours 
later, they had made their first two or three flights and the 
machine was still undamaged. Nowadays, with machines 
vastly more manageable, days may lengthen into weeks 
before a pupil is allowed to pilot a machine in the air. Such 
are the advantages of being in the first flight. 

Mr. Grahame-White is convinced that when due allowance 
is made for the large number of men now flying, for the 
absurdly unnecessary risks that have been taken, and for 
the enormous mileage that is flown every day without 
accident, flying will be found to be no more dangerous 
than motoring. And it is so easy to learn—the modern 
stable machine can literally be left to fly itself once it is 
well in the air—that after the war air-touring will become 
quite common. The chief obstacle (apart from the war) 
to any such development at present is, of course, the in- 
sufficiency of aerodromes and landing-places. The cross- 
country flier has to be ready to land anywhere, and so he 
must learn to distinguish from above, for example, between 
pasture and crops. This apparently is not easy. The 
presence of cattle in a field of course settles the point ; 
but if there are no cattle the aviator learns to look at the 
gateway and see if the ground is scarred with the footmarks 
of beasts walking daily in and out. Similarly, he learns to 
note such facts as that the cattle or sheep in a field are 
all standing facing in the same direction, which may indicate 
the existence of a slope or the presence of a strong ground 
wind. The direction of a suspected slope may also be 
deduced from the position of a brook. Evidently the 
future air-tourist will have to keep his wits about him, 





— 


but Mr. Grahame-White anticipates that so many con- 
venient landing-places will be provided for him that his 
difficulties will be few. That, however, is only the airman’s 
point of view. In recent years the poor pedestrian has 
been driven by the motor-car from the roads into the fields 
and by-paths; in future, with the air above him thick 
with touring planes, he will not be safe even there. One 
supposes he will have to take to the woods. 


WAR AND PEACE 


Questions of War and Peace. By L. T. Honnouse, D.Litt. 
Fisher Unwin. 38s. 6d. net. 


The Deeper Causes of the War. By EmiLe Hove tague, 
with a Preface by Sir WALTER Rateicu. Allen and 
Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 


Our Ultimate Aim in the War. By Grorcr G. ArMstrRona, 
Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 


These three books, each of which speaks for the high 
standard of intelligence, conscientiousness, knowledge, or 
literary gifts of its author, nevertheless show very clearly 
the unfortunate plight of the intellectual in the middle of 
the Great War. M. Hovelaque apparently knew the 
Germans too well to be surprised at anything, but even 
he must have seen many of the foundations of his intel- 
lectual faith disappear into ‘* wind and blue mist ” before 
the actuality and barbarity of war. This shattering of 
intellectual foundations is still more evident in the case of 
Professor Hobhouse and Mr. Armstrong, and there is a 
feeling in their books that, though they put a brave face 
on it, they are struggling to build something up on wind 
and blue mist. The problem is: What is the intellectual 


‘to do amid the wreck of nineteenth century civilisation, 


before the ruins of his intellectual and social hopes and 
faiths ? 

M. Hovelaque answers the question by taking the easiest 
and the most popular way. He sits down to tell us how it, 
and the German, all came about. He follows what is 
now a well-worn path in tracing the causes which have 
moulded the German State and the German temperament 
and ideals, and have thus ‘‘ unchained this tempest of 
war.” His essays are, in Sir Walter Raleigh’s opinion, 
**the truest and most illuminative statement anywhere 
to be found” of those causes. Without going quite so 
far in the superlatives of appreciation, it may safely be 
said that his book is a careful, interesting, and well-written 
study of the extraordinary phenomenon, Deutschtum. 
The most original, and to the Englishman the most interest- 
ing, essays are those in which he examines the causes of 
Germany’s view of and sentiments towards England. 

The intellectual may find a refuge like M. Hovelaque 
in the past, but Professor Hobhouse feels too keenly the 
landslide of humanitarianism to find much comfort in a 
mere diagnosis of the morbus mundi, still less of the pestis 
Germanica. In the two dialogues which make up more 
than three-quarters of his volume his concern is more for 
the present and the future than for the present and the 
past. As might be expected from their author, they 
contain a large number of suggestive trains of thought 
which serve to place clearly before the reader different 
historical and sociological aspects of the catastrophe, and 
they are marked by an intellectual honesty peculiarly 
refreshing in war time. But they will give scant comfort 
to the shattered intellectual, because although we surmise 
that Professor Hobhouse himself has passed through 4 
stage of pessimism in order to reach one of chastened 
optimism, owing to a certain inconclusiveness in the form 
and matter of his writing, he is not successful in leading 
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the reader to the same position. In his last essay he 
attempts what Mr. Armstrong is also attempting, namely, 
definitely to look into the future and see how and what 
Europe can build upon the international ruins of to-day. 
It is here that the intellectual wreckage and damage become 
most painfully apparent. Professor Hobhouse’s view of 
the future of Internationalism is frankly pessimistic ; his 
only hope is in the alliance of the Allies in war developing 
into a permanent League; he has little patience for such 
optimistic schemes for World Leagues of Peace as Mr. 
Armstrong’s. And it must be confessed that Mr. Arm- 
strong’s book, despite its considerable merits, plunges 
into the future with an optimistic disregard of realities 
which fairly takes one’s breath away. A Parliament of 
the World in which the representatives would be elected 
by the peoples, and in which Great Britain had twenty- 
three representatives to Germany’s thirty-six, would no 
doubt be an excellent thing, but under the circumstances 
we fear it would prove to be no less a “‘ delicate stratagem ” 
than Lear’s scheme ‘‘ to shoe a troop of horse with felt.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Fourfold Gospel: The Law of the New Kingdom. By Eve.yrn 
Assotr. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Abbott’s wonderful energy is only equalled by the variety of 
interests his great work exhibits. ‘‘ Diatessarica” (of which this 
volume is the fourth section of the tenth part) resembles nothing save 
those great medieval commentaries in which a man can browse with 
the certainty of finding some exciting or suggestive or devout or quaint 
interpretation of the text. What other modern scholar would give us 
this—a passage which might have strayed from Origen or Boehme ? 

An ancient Christian commentary calls attention to the coincidence 
that Peter ‘‘ denied and confessed near a coal-fire.” Are we to 
suppose it is more than a coincidence, and that the coal-fire represents 
trial or temptation of two kinds :—first, in the High Priest’s palace, 
temptation, for evil, p' ing from men; secondly, by the Sea 
of Tiberias, temptation, for good, proceeding from God ? 


And if the reader desires solid learning he can turn to the admirable 
paper in which Dr. Abbott explains the Tacitean idea that the Christians 
devoured human flesh. He brings a wealth of illustration from classical 
and apocryphal! stories to convince the modern reader that, baseless as 
was the accusation, it was not an unreasonable one for pagans to 
believe and to bring. Dr. Abbott has much to say on the light thrown 
by the Fourth Gospel on the ‘* rough and obscure " traditions contained 
in Mark ; and although some readers may feel he presses his theory of 
Johannine intervention rather far, his theory is extremely suggestive, 
and especially so in his treatment of the institution of the Eucharist. 


Life-Saving in War-Time : a Campaign Handbook. By Mase. Paumer, 
M.A., with an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Arraur H. D. AcLanpD . 
C. Arthur Pearson, Limited. 1s. net. 

This is a model of what a propagandist handbook should be, and it 
reflects the greatest credit on the National League for Physical Edu- 
cation and Improvement, which ordered it; and on Mrs. Palmer, by 
whom it has been written. Its thesis is the urgent need for taking 
steps to reduce the appalling death-rate among infants, one-quarter of 
whom are now killed by our individual and corporate neglect, either 
before birth or within twelve months after birth. The facts and 
figures are given with such simple lucidity that they cannot be mis- 
understood, even by a Town Councillor. The various measures by 
which, as it has been abundantly demonstrated, the nation could 
easily save at least 75,000 babies a year—as many lives as we are 

in this war—are explained with convincing persuasiveness, 
There is no denunciation or abuse. This admirable handbook of 112 
pages is one of the most useful things that Mr. Acland has directed 
or inspired in all his life of public usefulness. What has now to be 
done is to get it circulated and acted on. Any reader can help in this 
by getting a copy, and passing it on when read; by seeing that it 
is placed in the local public library, and by bringing it to the notice 
of every club or other organisation that can influence opinioa. 

Most of the action to be taken depends on the local Borough or 
District Council, which is unfortunately inclined to postpone everything, 
however urgent, until after the war. This must not be allowed. Will 
& Member of Parliament ask the President of the Local Government 
Board whether he will not ask every Local Authority in England and 
Wales to report explicitly what special action it has yet taken to bring 
about a reduction of its infant mortality; and what programme of 
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maternity and infant welfare provision it is preparing for the ensuing 
year? Scotland and Ireland need similar action. Much could be 
done by the Municipal Corporations Association and the County 
Councils Association to stir up the more somnolent of their constituent 
councils if those august bodies would take as much interest in baby- 
saving as in the exact relation between local rates and grants in aid. 


THE CITY 


OLLOWING upon the rise in the Bank rate, referred 
to in a subsequent paragraph, Mr. McKenna’s 
statement that the cost of the war has risen to 

£6,000,000 sterling per day has caused a certain amount 
of depression in the stock markets, which, however, is 
more perceptible in the case of gilt-edged investments 
than in ordinary shares and the more speculative securities 
generally. The French 5 per cent. Loan is noticeably firm 
at 87, and the price is likely to be kept up if the rumour 
is correct that another French Loan, bearing interest at 
the rate of 5} per cent., will shortly be issued over here 
at 89. It will be interesting to see at what rate of exchange 
the franc will be taken. Another interesting development 
has been the inclusion of the Argentine Government 6 per 
cent. Treasury Bonds, due 1920, in the fourth list of 
securities issued by the American Dollar Securities Com- 
mittee. This is the first South American security which 
is rendered liable to the special income tax of 2s. in the £, 
unless it is either sold or lent to the Government. These 
Bonds were issued in May, 1915, at 99, and have been 
strongly recommended in these notes on several occasions 
since July 31st last, when they were characterised here 
as one of the most attractive foreign Government loans 
obtainable, “at the incredibly low price of 97.” The 
Treasury is now purchasing these Bonds at 1013, but under 
the loan scheme the happy possessor who lends his Bonds 
to the Government for two years not only gains exemption 
from the special income tax of 2s. in the £, but receives 
as a douceur from the Government an additional half per 
cent. per annum, i.e., 64 per cent. instead of 6 per cent. 
The reason for the inclusion of these Bonds in the list is the 
fact that, after May 15th next, the sterling Bonds may be 
exchanged into American dollar bonds at the fixed rate of 
$4.86 per £, which, if the present rate of exchange endures, 
would show an appreciable additional profit if sold in 
America. 
* * * 

The rise in the Bank rate from 5 to 6 per cent. has over- 
shadowed all other events affecting the stock markets, not 
even excepting the successes on the Eastern and Western 
fronts, which, in the City, are regarded as of considerable 
importance. The object of the rise in the Bank rate is, of 
course, to prevent gold exports, which, with all the neutral 
exchanges against us, must occur unless we make it 
sufficiently attractive to keep foreign balances employed 
in London. Bankers tell me that the amount of foreign 
money thus employed is very large indeed, and that although 
it is always exceedingly risky to venture upon prophecy, 
it is unlikely that we shall have a lower Bank rate until 
the war is over. We may consider ourselves fortunate, 
said one of these gentlemen, that we have had a 5 per cent. 
Bank rate for so long. The banks are now giving 4 per cent. 
on deposits, and the Government has raised its rates on 
Treasury Bills and War Expenditure Certificates, which 
can now be bought to yield £5 12s. per cent. for the three 
months’ maturity, £5 18s. 9d. per cent. for the six months, 
and £6 7s. 6d. for twelve months’ Treasury Bills, while 
the two-years War Expenditure Certificates now yield 
slightly more than 6 per cent. As a result, gilt-edged 
investments all show a fall, which is not without com- 
pensating advantages, for, as has already been pointed 
out in these notes, the scarcity of investments of this nature 
tended to drive prices to an artificial level. 

* * * 

Two shipping reports which have come out during the 
last few days afford further indications of the profits that 
are being made in this industry. One of these, viz., Furness, 


Withy and Co., is something more than a shipping concern, 
for, in addition to the owning of steamships, the compan 

builds and repairs vessels and conducts operations as coal- 
owners and distributors, general forwarders, insurance and 
freight brokers, etc., besides having large investments in 
numerous other companies. The capital of the company 
consists of 2,000,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each and 
1,500,000 Cumulative Preference Shares, also of £1. For 
the year ended April 30th last, the profits were £1,386.960, 
as compared with £653,500 for the previous twelve months. 
Out of these huge profits £350,000 (the same as last year) is 
allocated to the reserve fund (which is not, like so many reserve 
funds, invested in the business, but is represcnted by high- 
class investments, a list of which is given), £300,000 is placed 
to a trade contingencies fund, which means a fighting 
fund to meet competition and other contingencies after 
the war, whilst £20,000 has been set aside for division 
among the masters, officers, and engineers of the fleet on 
the termination of the war; £895,281 is carried forward, 
as against £141,446 a year ago. Hitherto the company 
has been somewhat conservative in its dividend distributions, 
paying regularly four quarterly dividends of 2} per cent. 
each. On this occasion, however, it is distributing a bonus 
of 10 per cent., which, together with the quarterly dividends, 
makes 20 per cent. for the year, free of income tax, which, 
with the latter at 5s. in the £, is equal to a dividend of 
£26 18s. 4d. per cent. The present price of the shares is 
47s. 9d., at which the vield to the purchaser is about 
£8 9s. 8d. per cent., free of tax. 

* * * 


The other shipping company referred to is W. and C. T. 
Jones Steamship, Ltd., a Cardiff concern owning thirteen 
steamers, which, with extraordinary promptitude, has 
issued its report for the year ended June 30th, 1916. The 
profits amounted to £204,885 on a paid-up capital of 
£280,000. During the preceding twelve months the profit 
was £90,875. A final dividend of 3s. per share is paid, 
making 25 per cent. for the year, free of income tax. The 
renewed activity of enemy submarines, particularly in 
the Mediterranean, is keeping freights up—and adding to 
the profits made by the shipping industry. The benefits 
which shipping companies in neutral countries are deriving 
from the war is shown by the quotations of some of the 
Spanish companies’ shares, e.g., Compania Bilbaina de 
Navegacion, are now quoted in Barcelona at 1,060 pesetas, 
as against 173 in July, 1914, and Sota y Azna stand at 
8,460 pesetas, as compared with 517 just before the war. 

* * * 


The annual meeting of the Channel Tunnel Co., which 
was held a few days ago, reminds me that, not long after 
the outbreak of war, the military correspondent of the 
Times actually stated that the war was the death-blow 
to the idea of a Channel tunnel. Less-gifted people held 
precisely the contrary view, and thought that our aid to 
our Belgian and French Allies would have been much 
more expeditious, and thereby more effective, had the 
Channel tunnel, which for so many years had been opposed 
by the military authorities, been in existence. At the 
annual meeting of the company the chairman, Baron 
Emile Beaumont d’Erlanger, stated that the board had 
watched with interest the growing movement of public 
opinion in favour of the Channel tunnel, and that the 
question had again been brought up in the House of 
Commons. The French Government and public have all 
along been favourable to this work, and Baron d’Erlanger 
was probably correct in stating that there was no deliberate 
act that would go so far to impress public opinion in France 
with the permanency of the Entente Cordiale and_ the 
mutual disinterestedness and confidence upon which it 
is founded as the sanction of the construction of the Channel 
tunnel. It was stated at the meeting that five years would 
suffice to carry out the work. Committees to further the 
project have been formed in both Houses of Parliament, 
and we are likely to hear a good deal more of this scheme 
in the future, although thus far it appears to be one of the 
few things for the study of which no committee or commission 
has been formed. Emit Davies. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS. 


MADE IN ENGLAND. 


pg By Sir OWEN SEAMAN, Editor of Punch. 
| Is. net. 


KITCHENER’S MOB. 


The Adventures of an American in the British Army. 
By JAMES N. HALL. 4s. 6d. net. 


VICTORY IN DEFEAT. 


| The Agony in Warsaw and the Russian Retreat. 
By STANLEY WASHBURN. 4s. 6d. net. 


COUNTER-CURRENTS. 


Essays on Subjects of the Day. By AGNES | 
REPPLIER. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE WEST WIND. 
A Novel. By KATHARINE TYNAN. 6s. 


ROBERTA OF ROSEBERY GARDEN. 
A Novel. By FRANCES DUNCAN. 4s. 6d. net. 


BORROWED PLUMES. 


By Sir OWEN SEAMAN, Editor of Punch. Cheap 
Edition. 1s. net. 





THE EVE BOOK 


Illustrations and Text reproduced from the 
Tatler. 2s. 6d. net. 


Constable & Co. Ltd., 10 Orange Street, W.C. 

















JUST PUBLISHED, 5s. net; by post 5s. 5d. 


THE HISTORY OF 
THE FABIAN SOCIETY 


By EDWARD R. PEASE, secretaryrors years. 


With 12 Portraits, two Memoranda by Bernard Shaw, complete list 
of Members of the Executive, names of authors of the anonymous 
tracts, and an Index. 288 pages, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


Westminster Gazette —‘‘ The Fabian Society has beyond all doubt 
done a remarkable work, and its leading spirits have laboured, in an 
entirely disinterested way, to give seriousness and reality to politics. 
Mr. Pease, the author of this book, and for twenty-five years the 
Secretary of the Society, is almost silent about his own part, but 
the reader may judge what his colleagues have owed to his patient, 
skilful, single-minded efforts during all this period. Others have 
done work which speaks for itself.” 

Clarion.—‘‘ The book will be of interest to all Socialists, as, 
practically, it is a history of Socialism and current politics, from the 
Fabian point of view, for the last thirty years. To the old Fabian 
it will be doubly welcome, both for its general history and for the 
glimpses it gives of the personalities that at one time were active 


in their support, but have now, either by death or other interests, 
been lost.”’ 


LONDON : A. C. FIFIELD, 13 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C.; or of 
THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 25 TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 














| 12th Edition. 
| A NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


FACTS FOR SOCIALISTS 


| (Fabian Tract No. 5) JS NOW ON SALE. 

This tract, of which over 135.000 have been sold since the first issue, shows 
in full, up-to-date detail the distributioa of the National Income and 

its results. 


| Price (in coloured wrapper) - - TWOPENCE. 





| THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 25 Tothill St, Westminster, S.-W 




















JUST PUBLISHED. 


BEFORE MAKING AN INVESTMENT, 
LARGE or SMALL, 


CONSULT 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS,” 


ANNUAL VOLUME, 1916. 


Containing a Guide to War Loans and a Special 
Survey of the Field of Investment. 


The above work gives full details of 100 specially selected 
securities covering the whole available field of investment. 
These range from the various forms of Government Loans, 
both short and long-dated, to the shares of Shipping Com- 
— yielding up to 16 per cent. Each security chosen has 

en selected as the best investment of its class. 





| Included in the Volume is a Guide to War Loans, giving 
| complete details of every new form of Government Security 
| now available to the public, with precise indications as 
| to cost, the form in which they are issued, how and where 
| they are to be obtained, when repayable, etc. Also 
| Income Tax Hints, and particulars of the Special Tax on 
American Securities. 








The introductory article surveys matters from the investor’s 
int of view, and its scope is indicated by the following 
eadings :— 
*“ Factors GOVERNING PRESENT DAY INVESTMENT "’— 
“ Wit CAPITAL BE DEARER AND LABOUR CHEAP? ’’—‘A 
MorE RESTRICTED FIELD ’’—‘ PROBLEMS OF PEACE ’’— 
‘THe IMPORTANCE OF MIXED INVESTMENTS "’—‘‘ FIXED 
INTEREST VERSUS DIVIDENDS "—‘‘ LOANS WITH TAX-FREE 
PROFITS ON REDEMPTION "’—*‘‘ INDUSTRIES OF THE FUTURE ”’ 
—‘ THE TREND TOWARDS BRITISH INDUSTRIALS *’—"‘ SHIP- 
PING COMPANIES "’—‘‘ RUBBER-PRODUCING COMPANIES *’— 
‘“‘ SCHEMES OF INVESTMENT.” 


Post free on receipt of ts., from the Publishers, 


The British, Foreign & Colonial Corporation, Ltd., Investment 
Bankers, 57 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 











| Liverpool Fabian Society’s Tract No. 14. 
_ INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS AFTER THE WAR: | 
| The Place of the Labour Exchange. 


| 

| 

. . 

| Suggested Solution of the Industrial Problem After the War. | 
Price One Penny (by post, 1jd.). Special price for quantities on application to 

Hon. Secretary, Liverpool wating Society, Clarion Café, 30 Lord Sireet, | 

iver.ool. : a 





























'WAGE-EARNING WOMEN AND 
THEIR DEPENDANTS. | 


An Inquiry into the Pvegerdioe of Women Workers who Partially or 
Wholly Support Others. 
By ELLEN SMITH, on behalf of the Fabian Women’s Group. 
| To be obtained of the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 
| Price 1s.; post free xs. ad. 
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OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Headmaster: Arthur Rowntree, B A. Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). The new 
rospectus is now ready.— Write for copies to the HEADMASTER, Bootham 
school, York, 





TYPEWRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported, — 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel, 
Central 1565. 

RESH VEGETABLES FROM THE GROWER. The Violet 
Nurseries, Henfield, Su- sex, will send a selection of fresh vegetables ‘potatoes, 
peas, beans lettu.e, tomatoes, carrots, cu.umb rs, cabbage. etc.), on receipt of 

a postal order tor 5/- and upwards. Market prices, Carriage free. Supplies will be 
sent regularly once or twice a week as desired, 
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The Fabian Summer School 
Baliol School, Sedbergh, Yorkshire 


HE Summer School will hold its roth Annual Session at Baliol School, half- 

a-mile from the quaint old market town of Sedbergh, in the West Riding 

of Yorkshire. The house is situated on rising ground 500 feet above sea level, 

commanding a grand and extensive view of heather-clad moors and mountains. 

The grounds, covering about six acres, include a tennis court, playing fields, 
gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and an open-air swimming bath. 


The aim of the School is to bring together for mutual intercourse persons 
interested in the various kinds of Socialist work and Social Reform, and to afford 
opportunities for courses of Sociology and Economics. But while study is one 
great object of the School, it is not forgotten that recreation and rest will be needed 
by those who come there. This locality has, therefore, been chosen on account of 
its being an excellent centre for mountaineering, walking and other excursions ; 
picnics and organised outings will be arranged once or twice a week. Membership 
of the School is not limited to Members of the Fabian Society or to adherents of 
any one political party or school of thought. There is accommodation for about 
fifty residents. 

The out-door recreations will include tennis, croquet and bathing. Golf can 
be obtained ata Links quite near Sedbergh, particulars of which can be had of 
Messrs. Jack & Sons, Main Street, Sedbergh. There is plenty of good fishing in the 
neighbourhood, for which licences can be obtained from Mr. Greenbank, Main Street, 
Sedbergh. There is also a bowling green, of which the Manager is Mr. Haggarth, 
Rate Collector, Sedbergh. 


Programme for Sesston. 


August 7th & 8th.—JuLius West. Two Lec- August 24th & 25th.—PROFESSOR MICHAEL SAD- 


tures on ‘“‘ Chartism and its LER, C.B. Two Lectures on 
Relationship to Modern Revo- “War and the Future of Eng- 
lutionary Movements.” lish Education.” 

»» 28th & 29th.—S. K. RATCLIFFE on “‘ How 

» oth & r11th.—Miss A. E. HORNIMAN. the American President is 
Two Lectures on “‘ Tendencies Elected,” and “ The New De- 
of the Modern Drama.” mocracy in America.” 

" = 1st & Sept. 1st.—Miss REBECCA WEST. 

» 4th & 15th.—St. JOHN ERVINE on “‘ The 3 ~~. Lectures on “ Some Pre- 
aaychg be emo goer pe liminary Considerations for 
- é ? = eminism’”’: I. ‘‘ The Pillars of 

The Future of Ireland. Society.”” II. “‘ Feminism and 

» 17th & 18th.—Lrevt. W. S. SANDERS on Vital Statistics.” 

a “ a= tren ag of September 4th.—SipNEY WEBB | on “ Labour 
Democracy,” and “ The Mean- After the War”: I. “ Wages 
ing and Value of German and Trade Unionism.” 
Culture.” - 5th.—Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB on “ Pro- 

: fessional Organisation.” 

» 21st & 22nd.—H. SNELL on “ Empire ” 7th & 8th—SmwNEY Wess on II. 
Re-organisation after the War ” “Capital and Taxation,”’ and 
and ‘“‘ Education and National III. ‘‘ Public Control of In- 
Idealism.” dustry.” 





FEES.—(a) Single Rooms in School House, £2 7s, 6d. per week ; (B) Single 
Rooms in Bungalow, £2 2s. per week; (c) Double Rooms, £2 per week; 
(D) Curtained Cubicles in Larger Rooms, £1 17s. 6d. per week. 

These Fees include charge for Lectures and gratuities to servants. 

Classes for Swedish Gymnastics and Country Dances will be held at 9.30 each 
morning : fee 2s. per week. 

Syllabus can be obtained from, and all communications should be addressed to, 
Tue Fasran Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 
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